The Bahnson Trunk System 


The New Bahnson Trunk System humidifies, heats, ventilates, 
cools and controls. 


This equipment thoroughly conditions the air thus preventing 
dry spots due to open windows and wet spots due to uneven 
distribution. 


This is a compact flexible system which may be installed at a very 
reasonable price, 


Let us give you full particulars. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


Humidification Engineers 


Home Office and Factory: New York Office: 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 93 Worth Street 
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The New and Improved 
Eclipse 
Yarn Cleaner 


You are looking at a picture of the “New 
and Improved Eclipse Yarn Cleaner.” This 
small and sturdy device can be attached to 
most “Makes” of yarn winding machines. 
Its purpose is to remove “Trash” from 
cotton yarn which the carding 
failed to remove. 


process 
It cleans yarn cleaner 
than double carding and removes imper- 
fections caused by bad spinning. 


The Eclipse Yarn Cleaner is fast becom- 
ing standard equipment in many spinning 
plants. It automatically imsures any spin- 
ning plant a “Finer and Better” product 
by making “Dirty and Trashy” yarn clean 
and “Clean” yarn cleaner. 


Every spinner of SALE yarn 
should be equipped with “The 
Eclipse Yarn Cleaner.’ 


On request our representa- 
tive will call and give you com- 
plete tnformation. 


INC, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, 
Eimira. N. 


YARN CLEANER 
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Improved Equipment 
and Processing in 
the Manufacture of 


EAGL 


STARCH 
has achieved 


I—GREATER UNIFORMITY of moisture con- 
tent and fluidity of paste. While Eagle Starch 
always has been approved for its uniform quali- 
ty, the new Eagle Starch is controlled within 
still narrower limits. Every package is abso- 
lutely uniform in moisture and fluidity. 


2—REDUCED SEDIMENT or residue. Especial- 
ly designed equipment has resulted in the 
elimination of practically all sediment—which 
means smoother, cleaner size. Try a ‘“‘creaming" 
test. 


3—-ABSENCE OF SOLUBLE SUBSTANCES 
which have no starch value. By additional 
washings, soluble impurities have been removed 
from the new Eagle Starch. 


4—CLEANSING OF THE AIR used for drying 
starch is an innovation. In manufacturing the 
new Eagle Starch, the finest particies of dust 
and dirt that are in the air are removed prior 
to using this air for drying Eagle. 


For best results, always be sure that starch is 

thoroughly ‘‘creamed" by stirring with cold 

water before admitting steam. For further 
information, please write 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Yours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised. " Although it has taken us 
a little more than a century to gradually build it. Our 
technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 
our clients 

This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 
problems. 


Sizing Compeunds Our Products 
Sizing Gums 

Sizing Compounds 
Soiteners 

Soluble Gums 

Soluble Oils 


For weighting and finish- 


ing all textiles 


A. H. Gum Soaps 
Dextrines 
Asace Gum Colors 


Pigment and Lake 
Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
Chiorine Lime 
(Bleaching Powder) 
Caustic Soda 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Charlotte 


Dighton Artificial Gum 


Rosin Size 


Providence 
New York 


Philadelphia 
Boston 
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HERE'S WHAT THE NEW C&K SUPER SILK LOOM 


means to the 


It is with a shock that he first examines this NEW 
loom—for it is NEW and radically different. 


This is a precision-built machine—not just castings 
filed to fit together. It has Anished surfaces, and 
all parts are machined and jigged to insure com- 
plete interchangeability. 


The Fixer will see that efforts have been made to 
simplify his work to the utmost. Parts have been 
redesigned and relocated so as to make them more 
accessible than formerly——castings have been at- 
tached to outside of loom frames instead of inside 
and nuts are now invariably on the outside. Special 
heat treated bolts that do not stretch maintain 
adjustments, and fewer wrenches are required to 
fit these NEW looms. 


He will find simple means provided for the lining 
of the reed, pitching of the shuttle boxes and the 
making of those other adjustments that ensure the 
smooth and continuous operation of a loom. 


He will contrast this NEW loom with the Old. 


Fixing time and idle-loom time is thus reduced to 
a minimum. This means better production at less 
cost and that is what you must have to keep in 
the procession. 


THE NEW FAMILY 


High Speed Worsted Super Silk 
4x1 Automatic; 4x4 Non-automatic Cone, dobby or intermediate head 
Cotton King-—Cam or dobby Non-automatic with feeler motion 
2x1 and 4x1 bobbin changing 2x1 or 4x1 bobbin changing 
2x1 shuttle changing 2x 1 shuttle changing 


PRECISION PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTION ALIKE IN ALL 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


COTTONS, SILKS, RAYONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS AND RUGS, BLANKETS, JACQUARD FABRICS, ASBESTOS, LINENS 


WORCESTER - PROVIDENCE . S. B. Alexander, So. Mor., Charlotte 


Philadelphia 
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LOOMS FOR 
Alleniown, Paterson, 
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This Perkins Seven-Roll Roller Bearing Chasing Calender 
has compound lever pressure and motor-driven mech- 
anism for raising and separating the calender rolls. 


This drive employs a single reduction of continuous- 
tooth herringbone gears with a silent chain drive from 
the motor to the driving shalt. 


This Calender has a five-pass chasing attachment 
equipped with roller bearings, and a Perkins Automatic 
Winder, also equipped with anti-friction bearings. 
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4 
Rugged 


Flexible 


Perfectly 
Balanced 


CALENDER 
CAN BE 


BETTER 


THAN THE 
ROLLS 
IN IT 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. | 


Southern Representative: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Rolls—Cotton, Paper, Husk, Combination, Cotton and Wool—Calenders, Drying Machines, Starch, Water and Tommy Dodd Mangles, 
Dyeing Machines, Padders, Ranges, Scutchers, Singers, Squeezers, Tenters, Washers, Winders 
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Sloan Cites Textile Progress 


N encouraging picture of employment and operat- 

ing conditions in the cotton textile industry is pre- 

sented to Walter S. Gifford, director of the Presi- 
dent’s organization to unemployment relief, in a letter 
from George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute. 


Mr. Sloan, a member of the advisory committee of the 
President’s organization, points out that operations in 
cotton mills in October of this year were 83 per cent of 
the October average for the past 10 years and for the 
year 1931, to December, 87 per cent of the 10-year 
average for the same period. 

During the past year, Mr. Sloan points out, there has 
been a nearer approach to uniformity of running time 
than in the preceding 10 years, and peaks of overproduc- 
tion have been avoided. He adds that this year has 
seen “more constructive co-operation than ever before 
experienced among cotton manufacturers.” 

Mr. Sloan expresses some apprehension that this con- 
dition may not continue, due to the fact that a relatively 
small number of mills have ignored constructive recom- 
mendations to shorten the work week and eliminate night 
work for women and minors. The shorter work week has 
been widely adopted, he states, while 84 per cent of the 
cotton textile industry is not employing women and 
minors on night shifts. 


Wuat Mr. SLOAN Says 


“Dear Mr. Gifford: Replying to your letter of De- 
cember 1, I am glad to report that the cotton manufac- 
turing industry, while operating below normal, has ex- 
perienced during 1931, a relatively high degree of em- 
ployment as compared with other major industries. 

“Operations in cotton mills during October of this 
year were 83 per cent of the October average for the last 
10 years and for the year 1931 to date, 87 per cent of 
the 10 years average for the same period. Perhaps of 
greater importance is the fact that during the past year 
there has been a nearer approach to uniformity of run- 
ning time than in the previous 10 years. The statistics 
show that peaks of overproduction have been avoided. 
The latter development, in the opinion of many textile 
leaders, is an outstanding result of the industry’s volun- 
tary efforts toward shortening the hours of the work week 
and greater concentration of operations on the day shift. 
In the face of demand that at times in recent months was 
far in excess of production, most of the mills have main- 
tained, through the observance of these two reform meas- 
ures, a conservative level of production and have been 
able to reduce burdensome inventories to the lowest level 
in the last four years. The low point was reached in 
September, 1931. 


“With these developments in mind, it can be said that 
during 1931 there has been more constructive co-opera- 
tion than ever before experienced among cotton manu- 
facturers. We are apprehensive, however, that this may 
not continue. It is true that the recommendation to 
shorten the work week has been widely adopted and that 
approximately 84 per cent of the industry is not em- 
ploying women and minors at night but at the same time 
there is a relatively small number of mills that have ig- 
norged these constructive recommendations and have per- 
sisted in operating long hours day and night and em- 
ploying women and minors on the night shift. You can 
well appreciate the feeling that such action arouses in 
some mill centers where the workers have meager em- 
ployment or no work at all. Moreover this practice of 
excessive operation is leading to unrest and discourage- 
ment on the part of the more enlightened mill executives 
who have been striving to promote the industry’s welfare, 
to stabilize employment, and thus to minimize distress. 
If a few mills persist in practicing uneconomic and un- 
social policies (thereby preventing the much desired 
spread of employment) this type of destructive leadership 
undoubtedly will be followed by others with the inevit- 
able recurrence of the peaks of overproduction and 
valleys of unemployment that have made cotton textile 
conditions in this respect so difficult in years gone by. 

“Under the present emergency conditions we believe 
it is particularly desirable that overproduction and even 
sporadic overproduction be avoided. 


Is IMPORTANT TO NATION 


“Since cotton textiles represent the largest manufactur- 
ing industry in the United States from the standpoint of 
the number of people employed, it is of profound im- 
portance, not only to those engaged in the business but 
to the public at large, that the maximum uniformity of 
employment should obtain. Exceedingly long hours of 
operation, especially when accompanied by night opera- 
tion involving women and minors, prevent such steadi- 
ness of employment. Experience shows that these prac- 
tices destroy confidence and are always followed by dras- 
tic curtailment and consequent distress for mill employes 
and their families. 

“We necessarily rely on the force of reason and sound 
logic to encourage mill executives to take a constructive 
view of the industry’s problems. As bearing on the wel- 
fare of the cotton manufacturing industry and for further 
reason that I am a member of your organization for 
unemployment relief, I sincerely hope that procedure 
along this line will in the end bring about increasing 
support of the policies which have already contributed 
so definitely to social and economic progress.” 


| 
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Preshrinking by Sanforizing Process 


By SANFORD L. CLUETT 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y. 


N ORDER to minimize the laundry shrinkage of 

fabrics as far as possible, several methods of pre- 

shrinking have been in use for many years. Among 
these may be enumerated: (a) Wetting or soaking the 
fabric and drying it with as little strain as possible on 
the warp and filling: (b) chemical shrinking; and (c) 
washing the fabric. These three hold important places 
in the shrinking art. Inasmuch as the causes of the 
shrinking of fabrics when they are subjected to a full 
laundry treatment are mostly mechanical, the most effec- 
tive treatment to prevent shrinking may be found in some 
process of mechanically rearranging the fibers of the 
fabric (including changing the count of warp and filling) 
to the same extent that the fibers would arrange tem- 
selves if subjected to a full washing in a laundry. With 
this principle in mind, the Sanforizing process was de- 
veloped. 

The Sanforizing process is, broadly stated, one for pre- 


18-in. in both warp and filling is marked off accurately 
on it in indelible ink. The sample is subjected to norma! 
laundry washing treatment: a 5-min. rinse in either cold 
or warm water, preferably in water at 140 F.; the water 
is drawn off; hot water and sufficient soap are added to 
give a good running suds, which is run in the wheel for 
30 min., and then drawn off; a 10-min. rinse is given in 
clear water at 140 deg. F., followed by two 5-min. rinses, 
each time drawing off the previous rinses before adding 
fresh water; a final 5-min. rinse with water containing 
about one-eighth of 1 per cent of 56 per cent acetic acid 
given. ‘This is done to neutralize thoroughly any small 
traces of alkali remaining in the goods. After washing, 
the sample is squeezed by hand without stretching and 
placed on a screen in a dry room. After drying, the 
sample is dampened slightly with a spray of water and 
pressed with a hot iron. During the pressing, care is 
taken not to rub the cloth, as is customary in hand iron- 
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Fig. 1. Diagram of Sanforizin 


determining the superficial dimensions of a fabric, and at 
the same time conserving, and usually improving, its 
finish. It may be so applied as to shrink or to elongate 
either the warp or the filling, or both, in any desired 
combination of dimension change. For example, any 
one of the following dimensional effects may be attained: 
(1) Warp shrunk, filling shrunk; (2) warp shrunk, filling 
unaffected; (3) warp shrunk, filling elongated; (4) warp 
unaffected, filling shrunk; (5) warp unaffected, filling 
elongated: (6) warp unaffected, filling unaffected; (7) 
warp alongated, filling shrunk; (8) warp elongated, filling 
unaffected; and (9) warp elongated, filling elongated. 
In the great majority of cases preshrinkage is an end 
in view; and discussion will therefore be confined to that 
aspect of the process. The procedure consists of the 
folowing: (a) Precisely determining the changes that 
take place in the longitudinal and transverse dimensions 
of the fabric when it is subjected to a full laundry wash; 
(b) applying the process to bringing about these dimen- 
sional changes; and (c) giving to the fabric by the 
operation of the process an enhanced commercial finish. 


TESTING THE FABRIC 


The standard method of determining the changes that 
take place in the dimensions of a fabric when subjected 
to a full laundry wash is as follows: A 20-in. test 
sample is cut from a web of the cloth to be shrunk, and 


: *Paper presented at the meeting of the Textile Section, 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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g Machine and its Operation. 


ing, but simply to press out and smooth the cloth with- 
out stretching. 

The changes that take place in the marked 18-in. 
sample are noted and are recorded on a card for both 
warp and filling in terms of inches and decimals of an 
inch per yard of fabric. These changes are called the 
“PWS” or “potential wash shrinkage” of this particular 
fabric, elongation being marked with the plus sign and 
shrinkage with the minus sign. This record serves for 
setting the Sanforizing machine so that it will change 
the warp and filling dimensions of the material to be 
treated by the amount that has been indicated by the 
sample test. 

A similar test piece is cut from the finally treated 
fabric to determine whether the process has been accu- 
rately carried out. It is, as a rule, not difficult to attain 
stability of a fabric to within '% in. per yard in both 
warp and filling. 

SANFORIZING MACHINES 

The process, in its essentials, can be carried out with 
various species and types of apparatus. The machinery 
comprises a combination of types which has, after exten- 
sive tests, demonstrated efficient adaptability and adjust- 
ability economically to satisfy the requirements and solve 
the problems presented by a wide range of fabric condi- 
tions. The machine and its operation (see Fig. 1) may 
be briefly described as follows: 

The fabric to be treated (marked W) is brought to the 
machine at A on a roll or loose in a truck. The material 
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is passed over one or more bars to open it and eliminate 
wrinkles and is sized at B by two grasping (or feeding) 
rolls that are driven through a variable-speed gearing C 
from a main-line shaft D-E, which shaft is driven by a 
motor F. . The motor, driving through one shaft, insures 
synchronization throughout the machine. The material 
passes from the feeding rolls B to a tenter /-/, and is fed 
onto pins or into other gripping devices at /, which are 
mounted on the chain of the tenter, the tenter chain being 
driven from the main shaft at A. If it is desired to shrink 
the goods in the warp, the variable-speed gear C is ad- 
justed to feed the goods to the tenter at a faster rate 
than that of the tenter chain, with the result that the 
material, seized by the.tenter pins or clamps, is slack 
and undulated in the direction of the warp. The algebraic 
differential between the velocity of feed at the feed rolls 
and the velocity of the tenter chain is the measure of 
warpwise dimensional alteration to be attained in the 
tentering machine. 

A vertically floating revolvable brush is shown at G. 
In starting, the goods are passed under this brush and 
on the pins close to the selvage edge of the material; 
the brush of its own weight drops until the goods are 
stretched taut between the brush G and the feed rolls B. 
As the machine is started and the pins move forward, 
the brush G drops to a point where in the small triangle 


Fig. 2. Method of shortening the fabric 

xyz, the side y is to the side x as the velocity of the sur- 
face of the feed roll B is to the velocity of the tenter 
chain. As the chain with the material on the pins passes 
from under the feed brush G, the excess material takes 
the form of ripples somewhere between the points and 
the bases of the pins. A second vertically fixed brush 
H, rotated by the passing pins, presses the goods down 
on the pins. 


PRESHRINKING THE WARP 


The material passes on the tenter past the brush H 
and is moistened from above or from beneath (sometimes 
both) by water sprays L and M, which may be operated 
to deliver any desirable quantity of moisture, and at 
about this point the tenter chains diverge so that a slight 
stretch is given to the filling threads. As the material 
progresses through the tenter the Nension thus imposed 
on the filling threads tends to straighten them, and to 
cause a largely increased accentuation in the weave un- 
dulations of the warp threads. This action shortens the 
fabric, as illustrated in Fig. 2, in which ab shows a cross- 
section along one of the warp threads near the middle of 
the fabric before the filling threads are stretched, for a 
distance of, say, 2 in. in a straight line. As the filling 
threads are pulled they tend to become straight, causing 
the warp threads to assume an accentuated crinkle, as 
shown between a’ and 0d’ as there were originally between 
a and 6, but the fabric itself is shorter by an amount 
equal to the excess feed. 

The assumption of this new relation by the warp and 
filling threads is greatly facilitated by the moisture from 
the spray at L and M, and may be still further assisted 
by steamers at NV, through which just sufficient steam 
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may be supplied to properly diffuse the moisture through 
the fabric. 

The tenter chains carrying the cloth holders (pins in 
this case) diverge just sufficiently to cause the fabric to 
become smooth, and completely take up the excess mate- 
rial fed to the machine at B. Forward movement of the 
chains now carries the fabric into a drying chamber O-P, 
where the moisture is driven out, so that dry fabric 
emerges from the chamber at P. This drying is very rapid, 
as the moisture added by the sprays 1 and M and the 
steamers NV is only about 10 per cent of the weight of the 
fabric. 

As the fabric emerges from the drying chamber, it is 
doffed from the pins by a high-speed revolving starfish- 
shaped wheel at J. At this point the material has been 
preshrunk in the warp and stretched in the filling. 

The material is carried away from the tenter at J 
by a second pair of grasping rolls 0, which are operated 
through a variable-speed drive at R, which drive is direct 
from the main shaft D-E. The compensating roll S 
controls the variable-speed drive R so that the surface 
speed of the grasping rolls QO just corresponds to the 
amount of material delivered from the tenter at /. No 
undue tension is imposed on the material between O 


and J. 
Mopirirep PALMER 


The material now passes from the grasping or feed 
rolls Q to a modified Palmer dryer equipped with a 
rather thick woolen belt and with other important new 
adjuncts to be described. Immediately after. leaving the 
feed rolls Q a spray is applied, generally to the under 
side of the fabric, and sometimes steam also with the 
spray, to soften it and the adhesions that may have 
occurred in it from the use of sizing. Only sufficient 
moisture is added to render the material pliable and soft. 
This softening of the material as a whole causes a 
decrease in the width of the fabric. If the fabric has 
been tightly stretched in the tenter, the width shrinkage 
under the influence of the moisture at O is considerable. 
The material is drawn away from the feed rolls 0 at U. 
The speed at which the material is fed into the modified 
Palmer at U is in excess (say, about 6 per cent) of the 
speed of delivery of the material at VY. This causes a 
slight stretching of the material between V and U so that 
it is desirable to place at S two rollers mounted on ball 
bearings which are revolved by the fabric and which tend 
to keep the filling straight. During the passage of the 
fabric from QO to S, the moisture and steam, together 
with the tension, exert a narrowing effect on the material. 
To prevent the fabric becoming too narrow, a series of 
adjustable scrimp bars or expanders is inserted at 7, 
which may be so operated as to hold the goods out so 
that they enter the modified Palmer feed the exact desired 
width. 

At this point U. however, the warps have become 
slightly straightened from their condition of high crinkle 
when the web was delivered to the point U, and it is 
now not only necessary to dry and finish the material, 
but also desirable in the case under consideration to put 
back the preshrinkage in the warp. This is accomplished 
as follows: 

Referring to Fig. 1, the differential between the surface 
velocity of the large heated drum of the modified Palmer 
and the rate of input of fabric at B (to the tentering 
machine) is the measure of the final, or net, warpwise 
preshrinkage attained. A variable-speed drive from the 
main shaft is provided at EZ’, for adjustment of this 
differential. If the preshrinkage (warpwise) imposed in 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Short Sellings and Its Effect Upon 


Commodity Prices 


By C. T. 


Of Munds 


restrictions upon either the purchaser or seller . . . 

we are bound to create an abnormal and unnatural 
market which will ultimately bring about worse evils than 
those we seek to cure.” 

This statement is one of the highlights of the notable 
address of Richard Whitney, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, delivered on December 15 before the 
Chamber of Commerce of Syracuse, New York. Although 
Mr. Whitney’s discussion was confined to short selling 
and its relation to securities, the observation quoted 
above applies with equal force to commodities. 


66 | F we attempt to interfere and to impose artificial 


On account of the uninformed hysteria in political and 
other circles that should know better, attempting to make 
short selling a scapegoat and a major factor in the pre- 
vailing depression, we think it timely to analyze the effect 
of this practice on commodity prices. 

Every impartial student of market conditions recog- 
nizes the essential part played by short selling through 
the stabilizing of prices and the limiting of disturbing 
fluctuations. This is its supreme contribution to the 
securities markets. In the last month of the most drastic 
declines have developed in bonds and bank stocks where 
the short interest was practically non-existent. It would 
be difficult to provide a better example of the resistance 
to declines afforded by the presence of a short interest 
and the demoralizing unsettlement likely to ensue under 
the absence of that sustaining influence. 

In the commodity markets short selling plays an even 
more important and constructive role than in the case 
of stocks. In addition to furnishing the essential element 
of stability and minimizing fluctuations, it affords a 
source of protection without which merchants could not 
operate. Moreover, accumulations without the offset of 
hedge sales would result either in the withdrawal of 
banking accommodation, or immeasurably increase its 
cost. 

The cornerstone of the commodity contract system is 
the short sale. Students of economic history can trace its 
evolution over a period of more than five centuries. It 
is an instrumentality that has been patiently worked out 
and evolved from trade practices since the days of the 
Venetian Republic and the Hanseatic League early in 
the Fifteenth Century. The gradual expansion of world 
commerce, the transportation of an increasing volume of 
commodities from one quarter of the world to the other 
made it imperative for merchants doing a volume business 
to guard themselves against ruinous price changes. Slow- 
ly, step by step, this evolution proceeded—crude time 
contracts, sales for forward delivery, sales in transit or 
to arrive, adoption of the warrant system, and finally the 
establishment of standards through the medium of classi- 
fication. As a result of this latter step, it finally was 
possible to make a sale contract for the delivery of a 
commodity conforming to a given grade and quality. 
In this way it was possible for the first time to make a 
real “short” sale as the term is understood today. 
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The benefits ensuing from the perfection of the con- 
tract system have been incalculable. The gain to society 
has been enormous through reduction in distribution 
costs. The margin exacted by merchants in marketing 
wheat and cotton is lower than in the case of any staple 
product, and is due entirely and its employment in other 
constructive lines. The time is coming, we believe, when 
economic judgment will accord to the development of 
the future contract system a supreme place in human 
progress, ranking it among the great inventions that have 
contributed so much to the welfare of mankind. Its value 
is demonstrated by the increasing number of commodi- 
ties that have availed themselves of its facilities, in recent 
years, as instanced by rubber, silk, hides and metals. 

Much of the hysterical hostility toward short selling 
has centered around the ethics of the operation, going 
so far as to characterize it as an immoral practice, de- 
nouncing it as a species of malfeasance on the ground that 
it means selling something that one does not own. 

These are mere superficialities that will not stand the 
test either of logic or fact. For example, it is no more 
immoral for a speculator to sell cotton short at fifteen 
cents than it is for a building operator to make a contract 
to construct a house for $15,000. The contractor does 
not own the lumber, bricks, mortar, hardware and other 
building materials. He has not paid his bills for labor. 
He merely makes an estimate of probable cost and figures 
that he can construct the building for less than the con- 
tract prices. 

The cotton manufacturer who takes an order for a 
million yards of print cloths for delivery months ahead 
is a Short seller. He may not have bought his raw mate- 
rial, he may have his power rate raised, demands may 
come upon him for wage increases. In all forward trans- 
actions, so essential for the conduct of any line of busi- 
ness, there is an element that puts the operations in the 
category of a short sale. 

There is one major difference between the “bull” and 
the “bear.” That difference lies in the initiation of the 
operations. The ‘bull” buys first and sells later hoping 
to get out at a profit. The “bear” sells first with the 
same motive. In the case of experienced market opera- 
tors, another difference might be pointed out: The “bear” 
sells at high prices believing the advance will not be 
maintained, and the “bull” often sells at low prices fear- 
ing that the decline may proceed further. “Long’’ liqui- 
dation, not “short’’ selling, is the real nightmare of mar- 
kets. 

Above all it should be kept in mind that every short 
seller is a potential buyer. Once he has made his short 
sale, there is no escape except by repurchase. If the 
transaction is closed on a sagging market, it imposes 
resistance to the decline. It is closed on a strong market. 
it merely adds stimulus to the advance. Neither result 
should constitute an objection to the friends of the com- 
modity producer. 

We think it unnecessary to make more than passing 
comment on the argument that the individual once com- 
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mitted to the short side becomes an active agent in the 
spreading of disturbing rumors. Those who have had 
wide market experience are fully aware that most of these 
reprehensible rumors originate from irresponsible gossip 
mongers, many without market commitments, who take 
a Sadistic delight in stirring up trouble. 


The present depression is not the only one that has 
caused an outcry against short selling. The agitation was 
rampant in 1907, and in 1908 is caused Chief Justice 
Hughes, then Governor of New York, to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate and report on the subject. The con- 
clusions reached at that time are especially pertinent to 
the present situation. 


‘We have been strongly urged to advise the prohibition 
or limitation of short sales, not only on the theory that 
it is wrong to agree to sell what one does not possess, 
but that such sales reduce the market price of the securi- 
ties involved. We do not think that it is wrong to agree 
to sell something that one does not now possess, but ex- 
pects to obtain later. Contracts and agreements to sell, 
and deliver in the future, property which one does not 
possess at the time of the contract are common in all 
kinds of business. Short sellings endeavor to select times 
when prices seem high in order to sell, and times when 
prices seem low in order to buy, their action in both 
cases serving to lessen advances and diminish declines of 
price. In other words, short selling tends to produce 
steadiness in price, which is an advantage in the com- 
munity.” 

Our leading economists who have made a special study 
of the mechanism of markets have given unqualified en- 
dorsement to the practice of short selling. We quote the 
memorable statement of Professor H. C. Emery, whose 
monumental work, “Speculation on the Stock and Pro- 
duce Exchanges of the United States,” has long been 
recognized as one of the classics of economic literature: 

“Perhaps the most potent influence in preventing wide 
fluctuations is the much-maligned short-seller. It is he 
who keeps prices down by his short sales, and then keeps 
them strong by his covering purchases. This is especially 
true in the case of inflation followed by panic. If it were 
not for strong short selling when the market becomes 
inflated, prices might rise to almost any extent before 
the final crash. Now the rise tends to be checked by the 
efforts of shrewd operators to take advantage of the in- 
flation. On the other hand, when prices begin to tumble, 
they are kept from going as low as they otherwise would 
by the purchases which the shorts have to make to cover 
their contracts. Thus prices at both ends of a panic are 
less extreme than they would be without short selling. 
Under organized speculation both the sanguine and the 
skeptical elements are duly represented. Every decided 
rise or fall in values is fought by one party or the other. 
Compare the situation during a real estate boom. Here 
only the sanguine affect the price on the rise, and only 
the gloomy on the fall. At one end prices are more reck- 
lessly inflated, and at the other more needlessly depress- 
ed, than would be possible in an organized speculative 
market.” 

It should be pointed out that Professor Emery makes 
no distinction between the hedge selling of the commodity 
merchant and the speculative short seller. Any legisla- 
tion which would restrict freedom of action to such an 
extent that it would mean virtual paralysis of the contract 
system. A free and broad market alone can provide an 
outlet for the commitments of the trade in these days of 
volume operations. 

There are two fundamental objections to legislative 
regulation of market practices. The chief detriment re- 
lates to the inflexibility of statutory provisions. Any real 
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abuses that may exist always can be corrected best under 
expert guidance from within a given organization. The 
commodity exchanges always will conform to the require- 
ments of the trade or community, and such regulations 
as are adopted in this manner will be more effective and 
more sound from a basic standpoint than restrictions im- 
posed even after the most searching Congressional inves- 
tigation. Unfortunately the time that can be devoted to 
inquiries is not sufficient for our lawmakers to acquire 
the broad and technical knowledge necessary to work out 
these intricate problems. 


Market mechanism is too complicated and too delicate- 
ly adjusted to be thrown out of gear by legislative re- 
vamping. We have shown that the commodity contract 
system has been patiently developed over centuries of 
growth. Its revision, if needed, is one activity that should 
be left to the interests intimately identified with it. There 
should be a minimum of Government intrusion. Simply 
because there has been an outburst of hysterical and ir- 
responsible group clamor, the commodity exchanges 
should not be made the victims of restrictions that would 
impair their usefulness to the community. 


Current Cotton Goods Trading Light 


“Our sales this week have not been important. For 
the month they were 5 per cent ahead of December, 1930, 
in yardage, with the fourth quarter of 1931 about 6 per 
cent better in yardage than the fourth quarter of 1930 
Our total sales in yardage for the year 1931 exceed 1929 
which was our previous highest year by almost 1 per 
cent but, needless to say, the dollar value of these sales 
falls far below previous years,’’ says the Hunter Manu- 
facturing & Commission Company. 

“Now that we are about to enter the year 1932 there 
is one thing that we are certain of and that is that we 
cannot have 1930 and 1931 with their crash in values 
over again. We may or may not have to come to the 
turn, but we are certainly down right close to bedrock 
and resiliency is likely to make itself felt quickly on fur- 
ther drives. For instance, how much can buyers lose 
on 39-inch 68-72 print cloths at 35¢s or 38-inch 64-60s 
at 33¢c or 37-inch 48-48 4.00 yard at 37ec? How many 
times in the last fifty years have the goods sold below 
those prices? They ought to look like pretty safe pur- 
chases, ought they not? 

“We saw some figures on exports of cotton cloth from 
Japan that interested us the other day. For the month 
of September exports were approximately 130,100,000 
square yards and 1,109,600,000 for the first nine months 
Of the September exports 38,100,000 yards went to 
British India, 21,700,000 yards to the Dutch East Indies, 
19,100,000 yards to China, 19,300,000 yards to Hong- 
kong and 6,500,000 yards to the Straits settlements. 
These figures account for approximately 95,000,000 out 
of the 130,000,000, and they are interesting as showing 
how much larger exports to India and even to the Dutch 
East Indies were than to China. 


“Figures prepared by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York show that department store sales in this dis- 
trict in November fell 10.5 per cent below those of 
November, 1930, while stocks at the end of the month 
were approximately 14.2 per cent smaller than the pre- 
vious year. The decline in sales of cotton goods was 15.8 
per cent, slightly greater than the general average, while 
the decline in stocks of cotton goods at the end of the 
month was 8.9 per cent, slightly less than the decline in 
merchandise stocks generally. These figures are all in 
dollar values. 
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Preshrinking By the Sanforizing Process 
(Continued from Page 7) 


and by the tentering machine is to be exactly restored in 
the modified Palmer, the surface velocity of the modified 
Palmer will be adjusted to equality with the velocity of 
the tenter chain. If. however, it is intended to impose, 
in the modified Palmer, a larger percentage of warpwise 
preshrinkage than that produced in the tentering ma- 
chine, the velocity of the drum will be by so much the 
less. The large drum drives the belt p’, with the result 
that the surface of the belt in contact with the large 
drum assumes the same speed as that of the drum. The 
material W, having passed through the adjustable scrimp 
bars 7, runs onto the belt at U, at which point the belt 
is flexed around a relatively small revolving cylindrical 
roll x’, thereby stretching the surface of the belt at y’ 
between the points U, y’, and a’. 

It may be assumed for purposes of this exposition that 
the median longitudinal plane vu’ of the belt travels at 
constant velocity equal (or very nearly) to the surface 
velocity of the large drum. At vy’, where the belt is 
abruptly flexed, the speed of the outside surface of the 
belt is to the mid-section speed of the belt as the radius 
y-x’ is to the radius 2’-x’. 

The material W s caused to adhere frictionally to the 
surface of the belt between U, y’, and a’ by the light 
pressure of an electrically heated iron k’ which rests on 
the fabric mostly by its own weight, and which extends 
across the full width of the machine in short sections 
of 4 in. or more. The material W on coming to the point 
a is fed at the higher velocity, as stated, to the surface 
of the hot drum, which is moving at the slightly lower 
velocity, approximately equal to that of the mid-section 
vu’ of the belt, and the material would at this point 
wrinkle were it not for provision for maintaining fixity 
of the web to the belt surface up to, at, and through the 
line where the curvature of the belt reverses; these being 
in actual apparatus, the maintained pressure of the irons 
k’ and the location of the nip-line between roller X’ 
(which is hung so as to press toward the large drum) 
and the large drum. When the belt reverses its flexure, 
its supporting surface shortens longitudinally at a’, and 
inasmuch as the material W is held practically fixed to 
the belt surface, it also shortens with the belt surface 
and travels along between the hot drum and the belt 
until it emerges at point c’. 

Inasmuch as the velocity of the surface of the drum 
and of the belt at c’ is less than the velocity of the fabric 
feed at B by an amount equal to the shortening that is 
desired in the fabric, the fabric at c' is shortened by 
exactly this amount; the heat from the hot drum has 
dried the fabric so that it emerges at c’, containing only 
a small amount of moisture, generally in the form of 
steam vapor. 


APPEARANCE AND HANDLE 


The fabric during these operations has become short- 
ented in length and decreased in width. The weaving 
undulations in the yarn have become accentuated, result- 
ing in a “bead”’ that gives increased diffusion of reflected 
light. The drying of the fabric against a polished hot 
drum has, moreover, given to the fabric a smoother 
appearance and better “hand” than it had originally. 
It will further be noted that this process disturbs to 
only a small extent the fibers of the yarns, in consequence 
of which and because of the increase in yarn crinkle a 
diffused luster is obtained. This is a natural luster which 
is ordinarily enhanced by the subsequent dampening and 
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ironing that occur during the manufacture of a garment. 


There may be or there may develop, of course, situa- 
tions in which the modified Palmer and its adjuncts will 
be sufficient to perform the shrinkage operation without 
the use of the Sanforizing tenter frame. In the Palmer 
machine, modified and equipped as described, if a belt 
of increased thickness is employed, an increase in the 
rate of feed of fabric at U will be obtained, while the 
rate of delivery of the fabric from the modified Palmer 
will remain unchanged: but whatever the thickness of 
the Palmer belt and the resulting ratio of input fabric 
length to output fabric length, that ratio is fixed, and 
will be appropriate to only one fabric, and will serve 
only one predtermined purpose, for the inflexibility of 
this portion of the complete appartus is contrasted with 
the inevitable non-uniformity in most carefully woven 
fabrics. However, it has been found, in practice, that for 
the purpose of handling a large variety of fabrics pre- 
viously finished in a large variety of ways, the combina- 
tion of the whole machine, as shown in Fig. 1, has a 
much greater range, capacity, and adjustability than the 
section between the second feed rolls Q to and includ- 
ing the modified Palmer. The tenter prepares the mate- 
rials for the first operation in connection with the modi- 
fied Palmer, straightening the filling threads (if previous- 
ly curved), bringing all of the fabric to the most con- 
venient and constant width, and at the same time shrink- 
ing warpwise to almost any degree desired (up to 3% in. 
per yard in the present machinery). 


Referring to Fig. 1, the ratio of the outside surface 
speed of the belt at y’ is to mean speed of the belt as 
the distance y’-x’ is to the distance x’-z’. For example, 
if the cylindrical roll x’ has a radius of 1.5 in., and an 
extra heavy belt 0.34 in. thick be used, the distance x’-z’ 
then becomes 1.5 in., plus 0.34/2 in., which equals 1.67 
in. The distance y’-x’ becomes 1.5 in., plus 0.34 in, 
which equals 1.84 in. The shrinkage or the shortening 
of the fabric on passing to the drum, expressed in terms 
of percentage, will be: 


1.84 — 1.67 


100 
X—=9.24% 
1.84 l 


This, multiplied by 36, gives a shrinkage of 3 1-3 in. 
per yard of fabric. If the large drum is made relatively 
smaller, the surface of the belt against the drum becomes 
more compressed, resulting in a further shortening of 
the fabric held between the belt and the drum. 


To operate individually the apparatus comprising only 
that from the second feed rolls QO to and including the 
modified Palmer, so that fabrics may be shrunk in warp 
and filling to a predetermined extent, it is only necessary 
that the belt of the machine, as illustrated, be sufficiently 
thick in comparison with the cylindrical roller x’ to take 
care of the maximum shrinkage that it may be desired 
to impose on a fabric. Smaller degrees of shrinkage or 
shortening of the fabric are obtained merely by the 
adjustment of the variable-speed drive R controlling the 
speed of the feed rolls Q, so that the surface speed of 
the feed rolls QO is in excess of the surface speed of the 
hot drum by an amount equal to the desired shrinkage. 
If the speeds were exactly equal, there would be no short- 
ening of the fabric; the latter would simply be stretched 
between O and U and amount equal to the amount that 
it is shortened between U, a’, and c’. 


Three men are required to operate the equipment. 
Electrical controls at either end of the equipment are 
provided for the main drive of the entire machine and 
for the moisture sprays. 
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Practical Textile Designin 


BY THOMAS NELSON 
Dean of The Textile School N. C. State College 


This is one of a series of articles on designing by 
‘Dean Nelson, a recognized authority on the subject. 
The articles are extremely practical and will be found 
particularly helpful by the younger men who are just 
beginning to study designing. The next article will 
appear next week.—Editor. 


PLAIN PIQUE 
(Pronounced Peekay) 


Pique fabrics are also often called welts. These fabrics 
can possibly be classed under the head of double cloth. 
They are are a heavy and good wearing fabric and can 
be put to a variety of uses such as vestings, ties, and 
white dress goods. They are also used for drapery raving 
a design or figure printed on them. The principal feature 
of these fabrics is that of a line or rib extending the full 
width of the fabric. The distance between the ribs will 
depend upon the number of picks put in, also the fineness 
of the yarns employed. The best grade of this class of 


goods is made from firie yarns and is specially adapted 
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for dress shirts and dress goods. On almost all piques a 
stuffing pick is used. This pick, which is not seen on the 
face of the fabric, is for the purpose of increasing the 
weight, and also to give the wide rib a more embossed 
effect. On some grades of goods the same filling is used 
for stuffing pick as is used for the body of fabric, and 
these are made on single box looms. A coarse filling is 
inserted as the stuffing pick when a more embossed rib 
is required, or a heavier fabric, and a drop box loom is 
used. When these picks are being inserted, the catch 
or take-up gear is generally raised to prevent the gears 
from taking proportion of two face to one back. The 
face weave is always plain, the pattern being formed by 
raising the back threads onto the face of the cloth for 
one or two picks. The warps are woven at different 
tensions, viz: warp for face comparatively slack, warp 
for back threads tight. 

Fig. 305 illustrates a design for an ordinary plain pique 
fabric, with drawing-in draft and reed plan. 

Fig. 306 illustrates the chain plan. The threads can 
be drawn through three harness shafts, but this would 
crowd the heddles on the shafts and the weaving would 
not be satisfactory. 

In all these designs the letters represent the following 
warp: F, face threads; B, back threads. Filling: F, 
face picks; S, stuffing picks; B, back picks; B, binding 
picks to make rib. 

The following is an analysis of the picks. The face 
threads weave entirely plain for four picks, then the 
stuffing pick all face threads are raised and all back 
threads lowered. ‘This allows the stuffing picks to act 
as a pad or wadding between the back threads and the 


face fabric. For four more picks the face threads weave 
plain. Up to this the back threads have not been raised 
but on the next two picks they are raised on the face of 
the fabric. As the back threads are woven tight, this 
will pull down the fabric and will make a ridge or rb 
across the fabric from selvage to selvage. The weight 
of these fabrics can be increased by using a fine or heavy 
stuffing pick which will also correspondingly change the 
appearance of the wide rib. 

Instead of having the stuffing picks inserted as in pre- 
vious example they can be made to weave plain with the 
back threads. The design is made on exactly the same 
principle but when all the face threads are raised the 
stuffing picks weave plain with the back threads. 

Fig. 307 illustrates this principle having six picks face, 
four picks back, two binding picks. The picks are in- 
serted two face, two back, two face, two back, two face, 
two binding picks. The X on back threads show how 
these threads weave plain with back filling. This illus- 
tration also shows the drawing in draft and reed plan. 

Fig. 308 illustrates the chain plan. 

When inserting stuffing and back picks a check strap 
is usually used. This strap is fastened to a harness lever 
in the dobby and when a stuffing or back pick is being 
inserted, a peg in the chain will cause the lever to be 
raised and this will prevent the gears from taking up or 
pulling down the fabric. Last line in chain plan on all 
illustrations indicate where the take-up motion will be 
stopped for stuffing or back picks. 
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Fig. 309 illustrates a design for pique fabric, with 
drawing in draft and reed plan. 

Fig. 301 illustrates the chain plan. 

A fabric made from this design will give a more pro- 
nounced or embossed effect than the preceding illustra- 
tions because of the two stuffing picks being inserted in 
addition to the back picks. 

The filling is arranged two picks face, two back, two 
face, two stuffing, two face, two back, two face, two 
binding; or, eight picks face, four picks back, two picks 
stuffing, two picks binding. 

When examining the designs for all plain pique fabrics 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Knitting Trade Notes 


Says 1932 Outlook is Better 


The outlook for 1932 for the hosiery and underwear 
industry is reasonably optimistic, in the opinion of 
William Meyer, president of the Apex Hosiery Company. 
Philadelphia, and president of the Naticnal Association 
of Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers. 

As president of the manufacturers’ organization Mr. 
Meyer this week issued a statement giving his views on 
the business outlook, and urging mills to manufacture 
against orders only. His statement follows: 

EXPECTS IMPROVEMENT 

‘The 1932 outlook for the hosiery and underwear in- 
dustry, in my opinion, is probably better than the in- 
dustry itself believes. I do not mean by this that we can 
expect a sharp return to generally prosperous business 
during the next twelve months, but I do feel that sound 
and material improvement will be achieved. 

“There seems to be little doubt that the world-wide 
business depression has carried business sentiment to 
extremes of pessimism, just as the inflation period ending 
in 1929 brought with it excesses of optimism. A gradu- 
al upturn in general business may be looked for next 
year. Our industry, with its excessively deflated raw 
material and finished goods prices, relatively low in- 
ventories and improved management, will be among the 
first to feel the improvement. 

‘The full fashioned hosiery industry has gone through 
a painful house cleaning. It faces the new year with its 
situation considerably clarified. Wages have been ad- 
justed, inventories cut down to approximately normal 
levels and credits tightened up. In my opinion, it has 
scraped the bottom, and a firmer price structure may 
logically be expected when it becomes clear that the raw 
silk situation is fully stabilized. 


‘Much the same may be said of seamless hosiery. On 
a number of lines of goods in this category, as well as in 
full fashioned, manufacturers’ profit margins have shrunk 
so radically that the situation will be bettered almost 
automatically with the first sign of improvement in gen- 
eral business. Fancy half hose volume at popular prices 
will undoubtedly continue very large. Infants’ hose as 
a Class is probably in the best position of any branch of 
the industry. 

‘Knit underwear enters the new year in excellent sta- 
tistical position. Stocks are low and unfilled orders 
compare favorably with this time a year ago. Rayon 
garments will undoubtedly show sales increases, and 
better merchandising policies will make headway during 
the next year. 

“I urge again that manufacturers follow the policy, 

» long advocated by our Association, of manufacture 
waka orders only. Close adherence to this policy will 
do more than any other single thing to hasten the return 
of normal business at normal ahanen 


Amory, Browne Adds Five Hosiery Mills 


Amory, Browne & Co. have been selling agents for the 
following hosiery mills: Golden City Hosiery Mills of 
Villa Rica, Ga.; Pryor Hosiery Mills, of Jasper, Tenn.; 
Fleetwood Hosiery Corp. of Fleetwood, Pa.: Bottum & 
Torrance Co. of Bennington, Vt.; and T. & M. Knitting 
Co. of Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


With this additional group of mills, the selling house 
12 


broadens its lines of women’s mercerized cotton hose, 
misses’ rib and men’s half hose, and infants’ stockings. 
Besides, it adds a full fashioned women’s line to the lines 
now represented by the firm. 


Houseman Gets Patent On Knitting Process 

Patent on a seamless knitting process was issued De- 
cember 29 to Wilbur L. Houseman, Somerton, Pa., as- 
signor to Standard-Trump Bros. Machine Company, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


One claim is as follows: 

“The process of knitting a fabric upon a circular series 
of independent needles which comprises feeding needles 
to the needles and so knitting them into the fabric that 
one thread normally appears on the face in plated rela- 
tionship to and directly adjacent the other thread, so 
manipulating said threads at one point in the circle of 
needles that the second named thread appears on the 
face in plated relationship to and directly adjacent the 
first named thread, and at an earlier point in the circle 
of needles causing one thread to escape engagement with 
selected needles so that only the remaining thread will 
be knit into the fabric by such selected needles.” 


New Kayser Prices Show Little Change 

The new price list for the first half of 1932, just is- 
sued by Julius Kayser & Co., reflect only five changes in 
the entire line. These changes are made for the purpose 
of increasing the dealers’ mark-up by 25 cents a dozen 
on three numbers, 50 cents on one and $1 on a third, 
and there is a suggested minimum of retail price of $1 
per pair. 


The widest range of styles ever offered by the company 
is included in the new price list. 

The line will begin at $7 a dozen, as at present, and 
range up to $14.50, the latter being a mesh. Changes 
are as follows: 42-gauge, semi-service, lisle welt, picot 
top, reduced from $7.50 to $7.25; 42-gauge, semi-service, 
silk to picot top, silk-pleated foot, reduced from $7.75 
to $7.50: 42-gauge, service weight, lisle welt, reduced 
from $11 to $10; 42-gauge chiffon, silk to two-toned picot 
top, reduced from $7.75 to $7.25, and 45-gauge, all-silk 
chiffon, two-toned picot top, reduced from $12.25 to $12. 

There are 17 mesh, lace-top and other novelty Styles, 
the widest range ever included in the company's s lines. 

Heading the styles for the new year is a new idea 
in hosiery construction, trademarked “Fit-All-Top,” on 
which a patent is pending. It consists of an elastic silk 
welt reaching from the knee through the run-stop to the 
top of the stocking. First deliveries of the new style in 
two numbers will be made January 20. 

The new flexible knitting is distinguished by a weave 
providing elasticity both sidewise and lengthwise. It is 
designed to eliminate the need of out-sizes. One number 
is a 45-gauge “Sansheen”’ chiffon with picot edge, and 
the other a 45-gauge all-silk semi-service weight with 
picot edge. Both are priced at $10 a dozen, to retail at 
$1.35 a pair. 

A new type of pointed heel is introduced, consisting 
of a modified version of the “Slipper Heel,” measuring 
only 4%4 inches in height. This is No. 208X, a 42-gauge 
chiffon of silk to top with two-toned lavender picot top. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Above: Typical set-up of a Condor Welder. WA i) 
This machine can resume production at 


normal speed and full load in 35 minutes. 


makes Conpor Betts endless on machine 


With a Condor Weld, the two cut ends of a Condor Textyl Belt can 
now be interlapped, set with rubber rivets, and cured into a permanent 


splice. The method is unique and simple, and in no way disturbs your 


machine or pulleys. Every step of the operation can be performed in 


35 minutes, while the belt hangs loosely over 
the shafting and your mechanic does the job. 


Other CONDOR Products 


Users of endless belts are invited to try a 
Flat Belt Water Hose Suction Hose Condor- Welded Belt—made so ‘‘on the spot.”’ 
AG The simplicity and economy of this latest 
Cone Belt Steam Hose Rubber Rolls . 

Manhattan development are truly some- 


Industrial Brake Blocks and Lining 


g new! 
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The Manhattan Rubber Raybestos-Manhattan, lives’ 


: Executive Offices and Factories, Passaic, New Jersey 4 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Parr 


J. L. Fonville is now superintendent of the King Cotton 
Mills, Burlington, N. C., where he succeeded the late 
T. L. Curlee. 


R. B. Burnham has resigned as superintendent of Mills 
Mill No. 2, Woodruff, S. C., to become superintendent of 
the No. 4 mill of the Pelzer Manufacturing Company, 
Pelzer, S. C., effective February 1. E. W. Edwards con- 
tinues as superintendent of Pelzer plants Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 


S. C. Stimson, who has maintained his headquarters in 
Spartanburg, S. C., as South Carolina representative of 
the Bahnson Company, manufacturing humidifying 
equipment, has accepted the position of sales representa- 
tive of North and South Carolina and will move his 
headquarters to Winston-Salem. 


C. M. Powell, who for the past several years has been 
a member of the Southern staff of the Whitin Machine 
Works, with headquarters at Atlanta, has resigned that 
position to become assistant manager of the Johnston 
group of mills, with headquarters at Charlotte. He is to 
assume his new duties at once. He is widely known in 
the South and was for 16 years superintendent of the 
Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 


W. S. Diffee, who has been a traveling salesman for 
the Odell Hardware Company, Greensboro, N. C., has 
retired to devote his time to his private interests. He 
joined the Odell organization in 188 and is widely known 
to textile men in the Piedmont section. He was honor 
guest at a dinner given by the Odell Company, at Greens- 
boro last week. Members of the firm expressed keen 
regret that he is leaving their service. 


C. S. Henery, assistant to the president, Santee Mills, 
Orangeburg and Bamberg, recently passed a practical test 
in classing and stapling cotton and has been issued a 
license by the U. S. Department of Agriculture to classi- 
fy cotton and to certificate its classification for grades 
and colors of American upland cotton and for all lengths 
of staple. Mr. Henery has been connected with the 
Santee Mills for ten years having been promoted to presi- 
dent’s assistant about four years ago. 


W. T. Shaw, general manager of the Weldon Cotton 
Mills, Weldon, N. C., was presented with a handsome 
library chair and a Stetson hat during the holidays, both 
being gifts from his employees. 
accompanied the gifts: 

“This is in appreciation of what you have been able 
to do for us this year by keeping us employed full time.” 

The Weldon plant operated on full time throughout 


the year and paid a dividend of 5 per cent. 


The following statement 


At a meeting of the board of directors of Saco-Lowell 
Shops held January 4, W. F. Lowell, general sales man- 
ager, and F. E. Banfield, Jr., agent of the Biddeford 
plant, were elected vice-presidents of the company. 

Mr. Lowell will continue to be responsible for sales 
and advertising. Mr. Banfield, in addition to other duties 
and as a result of the consolidation of the Newton plant 
into Biddeford and Saco, will be responsible for all the 
engineering work of the company. 


J. F. Blackmon, who has been superintendent of the 
No. 4 plant of the Pelzer Manufacturing Company, Pel- 
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zer, 5. C., has been promoted to manager of the company, 
succeeding J. W. Kelly, who resigned last week as noted. 
Mr. Blackmon, a graduate of the textile department of 
Clemson College in 1916, has been connected with the 
Watts Mills, Laurens, the Judson Mills, Greenville and 
has been with Pelzer for some time. The change is effec- 
tive February 1. 


OBITUARY 


M. L. GREEN 


Spartanburg, S. C.—M. L. Green, 56, overseer of spin- 
ning at Pacolet Mills, died suddenly Sunday morning at 
7 o'clock. Funeral services were conducted at the Pacolet 
Mills Baptist Church Tuesday afternoon at 3 o'clock by 
the Rev. W. T. Tate and the Rev. B. H. Tucker. 

Mr. Green is survived by his widow and the following 
sons and daughters: Mrs. Mary Kirby and Mrs. Ruth 
Teaster of Pacolet Mills, Misses Evelyn and Louise 
Green of Spartanburg and Ralph, Harry and Fred Green 
of Pacolet Mills. He also left the following brothers and 
sisters: W. E. Green of Pacolet Mills, J]. B. Green of 
Abbeville, Berry Green of Union, Mrs. George Adams 
of North Carolina, Mrs. Mary Hayes of Pacolet Mills 
and Otis Beatty of Whitmire. 


JOHN F. OWEN 

Huntsville, Ala.—John F. Owen, second hand in weav- 
ing at the Dallas Manufacturing Company, was killed in 
an automobile accident while returning to his home here 
from a trip to Athens. He was well known here and had 
been with the Dallas Manufacturing Company for some 
time. He was a veteran of the World War and was in 
action in several important battles. He is survived by 
his wife and several children. 


Yarn mill Charter Amended 


Certificate of amendment to the charter of the High 
Point Yarn Mill, Inc., of High Point, N. C.. was filed 
Tuesday in the office of A. Wayland Cooke, clerk of 
Superior Court. The certificate provides that one-half 
of capital stock is to be readjusted so that it will not be 
less than $110,000 or more than $350,000. Such action 
was authorized by vote of stockholders at a meeting 
held December 17. 


Cotton Mills at Henderson Running Full 

Henderson, N. C.—-Whistles blew again Monday for 
the Henderson and Harriet Cotton Mills as the Christ- 
mas-New Year holiday period ended and the various units 
of the two corporations resumed operation on a full-time 
basis. Prospects are that they will continue to run on a 
full-time schedule from now on, or at least until the 
spring. It is believed that the improvement in the textile 
industry at that time will have been sufficient to keep 
them going indefinitely. 

The mills ran full-time most of the fall, but gave their 
employees two weeks off for Christmas. 


Shelby Mills Banquet 
Shelby, N. C.—The key men of the Shelby Cotton Mill 
enjoyed their annual banquet in the banquet hall of the 
community room of the mill on Saturday evening. 
Seventy-five were present. 
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Annual Chadwick-Hoskins Banquet 


The annual banquet given by the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mills, Charlotte, to its superintendents, overseers and 
other key men, was held last week at the Charlotte 
Chamber of Commerce. The attendance was large and 
the occasion proved highly enjoyable. 


Principal speakers during the evening were B. B. , 


Gossett, president of the company and E. C., 
treasurer. 


Dwelle, 


A New Condor Cone Belt 
The task of a cone belt is very gruelling. Engineers 
of The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., recently announced an improved con- 
struction in their design for belts of this type. A nice 
balance between lateral stiffness and flexibility has been 


obtained. It is claimed that the belt runs smoother, 
shifts easily without curling, and wears surprisingly long. 
The new construction is known as Condor Whipcord. 
In detail, it consists of continuously-wound, strong whip- 
cords, each separated from the other and embedded in 
rubber. Internal friction between adjacent cords is im- 
possible. Traction between belt and cones is uniform at 
all times. The running surface is flexible closely-woven 
duck treated with a special red friction rubber. Con- 
formation to the cones is natural and positive. 


Starr Emphasizes Quality Products 


EK. L. Starr, director of the Durene Association, one of 
the important divisions of the American cotton industry, 
pointed out today that many of the leaders in the quality 
cotton market are looking upon the present economic 
situation “as a time for very sound progress.” 

“One of the most definite lessons of history,” said Mr. 
Starr, “is that periods of reorganization variously 
known as renaissances, depressions, reconstructive periods 
and so on—are in reality rife with progress. No nation 
is really progressing when it is thriftless, and expansion- 
mad. Right now we are making much surer of the future 
than we were, as a nation, in the boom year of 1929, for 
example. 

“Tt seems to me that the outstanding sign of the times 
is a growing tendency on the part of the big men of the 
country to look for ‘reasons why.’ The country is no 
longer content—as It was at the beginning of this so- 
called period of depression—-to bemoan change of any 
sort as bad. Many leading thinkers are growing fully 
aware that this period of reorganization may be even 
more valuable than were the years of rampant production 
and a sky-rocketing stock market. Today we are looking 
sanely at such matters as basing suply upon actual con- 
suming power. We are thinking more about quality and 
less about half-baked surface styling. In the durene 
cotton industry, we have had a gratifying year for this 
very reason. The women of the country have wisely 
chosen to look for quality fabrics in well styled clothes 
instead of not caring how long a garment might wear if 
it ‘looked smart’ when bought. 
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Here’s 


Aol 


in a 


finishing wax! 


At last, cotton finishers can have the long- 
sought-for advantages of complete solubility in 
a finishing wax! For HOUGHTON ’SSOLU BLE 
WAX NO. 1 does not float to the top like 
parafline when the solution cools, but slays 
mired in the bath. In addition, it holds the 


inert or loading agents in perfect suspension. 


Kqually important, is the fact that SOLU BLE 
WAX NO. 1, when used in place of parafline 
wax and japan wax, completely eliminates 
dusting out and flaking off. Whenever it is 
included in the finishing formula, the filling 
material is in to stay. 


SOLUBLE WAX NO. 1 greatly simplifies the 
preparation of the finishing formula. It will 
not turn rancid or produce an unpleasant odor 
in the fabric and it never causes the goods to 


turn yellow. 


Recommended as a finishing material for: 


Bag Cloth Sash Cords 


Shoe Laces Light Prints 
and other heavily filled and back-filled 


fabrics. 


\ sample run will convince you of its quality 


—a month's run of its economy. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - DETROIT 


And All Over the World 
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Opportunity for Small 


Diversified Industries 
By CLARENCE 0. KUESTER 


Business Manager Charlotte Chamber of Commerce 


Never before in the history of the South have condi- 
tions been better for the small manufacturer, especially 
one who wishes to start his plant from the ground up. 

Building costs, labor costs and land costs are at the 
bottom peak and today one may erect a plant at about 
half to two-thirds the cost that would have been required 
three years ago. Land, close to the city, or in advantage- 
ous places within the city itself can be bought at from 
half to two-thirds of the real value of this land. 

Materials can be had at very low price and the labor 
situation is sure at the bottom ebb in the. buildings in- 
dustry. 

If one does not desire to erect a plant; but prefers to 
rent or lease his shop or loft, rents are such that the 
manufacturers can obtain long time leases at very reason- 
able figures. In fact, there are many vacant places that 
can be had at fair and reasonable price, and the owners 
are glad to get the tenant at these reasonable new figures. 

The labor situation is especially good at this time, 
many concerns have cut down forces, or are working on 
part time with the result that there is an abundance of 
skilled labor that are glad to accept a reasonable wage. 

Give such conditions the average small manufacturer 
can build up a great business in a shorter length of time 
than is usually required. 

We have placed within the past four years, several 
such small enterprises, almost without exception they 
have every one expanded and today despite the three 
years of depression every one of them are paying. At 
this time drawing plans for expansion and some are ac- 
tually erecting buildings. We know one such enterprise 
that has not only erected its own new plant, but doubling 
its capacity; is running night and day now with the new 
enlarged facilities soon at their command. 

The Charlotte Chamber of Commerce has always given 
more co-operation to the small plant than to the extra 
larger one, because the bigger plants usually are well 
organized and need very little aid, if any at all, in the 
matter of getting located right, while the small plant 
usually without the aid of skilled engineers usually is 
more dependent upon the local civic organization for get- 
ting in the right place and incidentally in making every 
dollar count. This organization takes pleasure in render- 
ing such assistance as the large number of small plants 
here in Charlotte will testify. 

Climate, transportation, banking facilities and in fact 
every natural element for successful manufacture is found 
here in the heart of the Piedmont section, where the great 
power companies supply force to drive machinery and 
where because of the many power plants operating 
there is never a let up in the supply of power at reason- 
able rates. 

The story of a great plant that surrounds and are in 
this city is proof within itself that the founders of these 
plants choose good territory when they located here. 
There are in this city a great many plants that started 
out in a loft or in a small rented building and have since 
expanded into great industrial plants. Some of our larg- 
est started small. 

The size of the city is conducive to small plants, since 
there is always an abundance of labor, and yet the costs 
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of living, raw materials and building materials are still 
at minimum, prices. Now is the time to start. 


At this time all materials that enter into a plant are 
at the bottom of prices and from this time on there will 
be a steady advance in our opinion. Plants could choose 
no wiser time than to come into the Charlotte territory 
where the citizenship is already attuned to the manufac- 
turing spirit and where labor is easily and quickly train- 
ed. The employees are factory minded and they readily 
fall into shop work. 


Crin Vegetal, Flax Upholstery Tow, and 
Spanish Moss 


(Report of U. S. Tariff Commission ) 

Crin vegetal is produced from the leaves of a dwarf fan 
palm which grows wild in Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia. 
Flax upholstery tow is obtained from the straw of flax 
grown for seed; the domestic supply comes mainly from 
Minnesota and North Dakota. Spanish moss is a non- 
parasitic plant, which grows on either live or dead trees 
in moist localities, particularly in Louisiana and Florida. 
Crin vegetal is not produced in the United States: flax 
upholstery tow and Spanish moss are not known to be 
imported. All three of these materials find their main 
use in upholstered furniture. Spanish moss is the most 
expensive, crin vegetal is next, and flax upholstery tow is 
the lowest in price. Imports of crin vegetal in 1930 
amounted to 11,480 tons, valued at $498,103. Domestic 
production in 1930 of upholstery tow was estimated at 
approximately 10,000 tons and of Spanish moss at less 
than 5,000 tons. 

For crin vegetal, the commission used the weighted 
average of invoice prices as evidence of cost, but obtained 
the costs of opening and cleaning from four importers 
who processed the imported material before sale to the 
furniture manufacturers. In such opening and cleaning 
there is a loss of about 8 per cent in weight. For flax 
upholstery tow the commission obtained costs from four 
domestic producers and for Spanish moss from six do- 
mestic producers. The data obtained showed average 
costs of production in 1930, with transportation to Chi- 
cago, taken as the principal market, of 4.13 cents per 
pound for crin vegetal, of 1.85 cents per pound for flax 
upholstery tow, and of 8.80 cents per pound for Spanish 
moss (two grades averaged). 


Hemp Cordage 


(Report of U. S. Tariff Commission) 


Hemp cordage is used principally in the fishing indus- 
try; the next most important use is in the rigging of sail- 
ing vessels. Of the domestic production, halibut fishing 
lines constitute a larger proportion than any other type, 
whereas of the total imports they constitute a less im- 
portant proportion. The domestic consumption of hemp 
cordage in 1930 amounted to about 800,000 pounds. Of 
this quantity, about 28 per cent was imported. Imports 
are mainly from Italy, with smaller quantities from the 
United Kingdom and other countries. 

Under the act of 1922 hemp cordage, considered in this 
investigation, was dutiable at 2344 cents a pound but not 
less than 30 per cent ad valorem, 18% cents a pound but 
mot less than 30 per cent ad valorem, or 2% cents a 
pound, according to size and condition. Under the act 
of 1930 hemp cordage, including cables, tarred -or un- 
tarred, of three or more strands, each strand composed of 
two or more yarns, is dutiable at 344 cents a pound. 
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EVERY FAVORABLE FACTOR IS 
HERE FOR THE 1932 EXPANSION OF 


SMALL DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES 


Opportunities Await the Small Manufacturer at 


CHARLOTTE 


Has a greater population within a fifty-mile 
radius than Richmond; a greater population 
within a hundred-mile radius than either 
Richmond or Atlanta. Charlotte is the 
geographical and business center of the 
Carolinas. 


50-Mile 100-Mile 

Radius Radius 
Richmond 485,000 2,294,000 
Charlotte 749,000 2.493.000 
Atlanta 820,000 2,169,000 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Charlotte is favorably located and offers many 
advantages to 


Tobacco Factories 

Cotton Mills 

Silk Mills 

Rayon (perfect water test—ample supply for 
all time) 

Corrugated paper boxes 

Machinery manufacturers 

Machine shops 

Clothing, men’s and women’s 

Fertilizer factories 

Boots and shoes, leather belting 

Copper, tin, sheet iron 

Iron and steel works, structural steel 

Canning and preserving 

Paper, wood pulp and finished products 

Terra cotta and pottery 

Paint and varnish 

Mattresses, pillows 

Bed springs and spring beds 

Farm implements and tractors 

Wire work 

Cordage and twines of all sizes 

Brooms, brushes, etc. 

Tools of all sorts 

First-class auto and wagon works 

Turned wood nevelties 

Toy factory 

Cheese factory : 

Glass Factory 

Tannery 

Weaving mill for overstuffed furniture, cover- 
ing, etc. 

Woolen mills 

Flour sack and bagging factory 

Rugs and carpets, etc. 

Any manufacturing concern which requires 
hardwood or pine, or cotton, etc. 


Some of the above industries are at present firmly 
established in the city but CHARLOTTE offers 
many advantages to others. 


INDUSTRIES 


New industries are moving in, old ones expanding. Pop- 
ulation is increasing rapidly and the Charlotte of today is 
a bustling city of 82,000 people. U. S. census. Charlotte 
and suburbs above 95,000. 


GROWTH 


This growth has not been haphazard, but is the result of 
natural advantages being developed by a people of great 
initiative. Charlotte has everything to build a great indus- 
trial city. 


POWER 


Here is the home of the Duke Power Company, operating 
one of the greatest hydro-electric systems in the world 
Southern electric companies are tied up into a great super- 
power zone and abundant “white coal” assures ample power 
at low cost. 


LABOR 


Labor is the finest in the countrv todav—wnative white. 
sober, industrious. Labor troubles are practically unknown 
and the labor turnover is small 


TEXTILE 


Here the textile development of the South is centering. 
Seven hundred seventy mills operate 10,000,000 spindles in 
a hundred miles, and a great business has grown up in 
supplying these mills with dvestuff, cotton, machinery and 
equipment of all kinds, etc. 


CHARLOTTE 


Has many distinct advantages to offer the manufacturer— 
four competing rail lines, low freight rates, pure water and 
a convenient location. Henry Ford, after careful study, 
located his mid-South assembly plant at Charlotte and to 
day it is one of the largest units in the Ford chain. Inves- 
tigate this thriving city. Living conditions are ideal, cli 
mate is mild and pleasant, and schools are the finest in the 
South. Excellent hotels and shops. Cordial social life and 
four excellent golf courses. 


Note—Branch Federal Reserve Bank at Charlotte. 


District office of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of U. S. Department of Commerce located 
at Charlotte, N. C. 

For Detailed Information On Any Phase of the 


Business or Social Life, Write 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


We now make our bid for the Small Industries—Locate your plant, either small or large, in 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


= 
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Knitting Number 


In recognition of the remarkable growth of 
knit goods manufacturing in the Southern States 
we have decided to make an effort to render 
more service to that industry. 

Realizing that style has become an important 
factor in knit goods and that failure to be in- 
formed upon style trends has caused severe 
losses to some knitting mills we have arranged 
with Harwood-Fashion Editors of New York. 
one of the leaders in that line of work, to furnish 
us a monthly service dealing with style trends in 
knit goods. 

Our second issue of each month will be known 
as our “MONTHLY KNITTING NUMBER” 
and will not only contain the illustrated service 
of Harwood-Fashion Editors but much other in- 
formation of special interest to knitters. 

Our next issue, that of January 14th, will be 
our first “MONTHLY KNITTING NUM- 
BER” and we believe that it will be read with 
much interest. 


Their Latest Effort 


During the twenty-one years we have pub- 
lished the Southern Textile Bulletin, many un- 
fair and unjustified attacks upon the textile in- 
dustry of the South have been made and we have 
had the pleasure of answering and counteracting 
many of them. 

During the communist strike at Gastonia in 
1929 that city was filled with special writers 
from newspapers and magazines and the situa- 
tion was misrepresented and exaggerated by 
most of them. : 

We have never, however, read such a gross, 
willful and deliberate misrepresentation of the 
textile industry as has been made in a play, “The 
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Strike Song,” which was written at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and has recently been 
staged there. 


“The Strike Song” is based upon the 1929 
communist strike at Gastonia and United Tex- 
tile Workers strike at Marion, N. C., and every 
major incident in both of those strikes is featur- 
ed in the play but is so colored as to represent 
the most extreme claims of the strikers, and to 
reflect as much as possible upon the mills. 


Individuals upon the side of the strikers are 
painted in the best possible light whereas those 
upon the side of the mill are represented as un- 
favorably as possible. 

It is easy to realize that “Lawyer Boden- 
hamer” in the play is Congressman A. L. Bul- 
winkle but his actions are depicted in complete 
accord with the charges of the communists and 
the portrayal is untrue. 


Sheriff Aderholt, who lost his life during the 
strike, was a fine man and no one can truthfully 
charge that he was partial to the mills or did 
anything to curb the actions of the strikers ex- 
cept when forced to protect non-union men and 
women in their constitutional right to refuse to 
join the union and to enter their chosen places 
of employment. 

“Sheriff Carey,’’ who lost his life in the play 
in identically the same manner as did Sheriff 
Aderholt during the strike, is pictured as the 
tool of the mills and as being antagonistic to the 
strikers from the beginning. 

The instructions to the actor who represents 
Sheriff Carey say that he must keep the attitude 
of constantly trailing after the mill lawyer Bo- 
denhamer. 

Thomas Peel, the communist organizer in the 
play, representing Fred Beal, the communist or- 
ganizer, is pictured as a fine and sincere young 
man. 

Lily May, the play representative of Ella 
May Wiggins, is shot just as was Ella Wiggins 
and she is presented as a fine and sincere woman 
who was willing to sacrifice her own life in order 
to aid the strikers. 

The least said about the character and habits 
of Ella May Wiggins the better. She had work- 
ed in a cotton mill very little and had many 
times been asked to move out of a village for the 
good of the community. She cared little about 
the union but loved the excitement of a row or a 
fight and that was the only motive of the trip 
upon which she was killed, an incident which 
everyone regrets. 

The strikers are represented as being repeat- 
edly terrorized by a “committee of one hun- 
dred” organized by the mill and wearing black 
masks. 


| 
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During the Gastonia strike the leaders put 
out such a story but it was pure fiction. 


The mill president and the’-mill lawyer are 
portrayed as having large amounts of dynamite 
for use against the strikers. 
The only dynamite evidenced in either strike 
was that with which the Marion strikers dyna- 
mited a corner of the Clinchfield Mill and at- 
tempted to blow up a home in which a minister 
and his little children were sleeping. 
Probably the grossest misrepresentation of 
the entire play is the incident when twenty-one 
persons were shot, five of them fatally, early one 
morning at the Marion Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 
A gang of thugs armed with sticks and guns 
and hired with union money went early one 
morning to the Marion Manufacturing Com- 
pany with the intention of catching the loyal 
night employees unarmed as they left the mill. 
When the sheriff and his deputies attempted 
to protect the employees, they were attacked and 
in the battle killed five and wounded sixteen of 
the mob. 
Of the twenty-one killed and wounded only 
five had ever worked in the Marion Manufac- 
turing Company at any time and the others of 
the mob were not employees and therefore not 
strikers. 
“The Strike Song” deliberately represents the 
strikers as employees approaching the mill, un- 
armed and peacefully, and being set upon and 
shot by an organized gang of men headed by the 
sheriff and employed by the mill. 
“The Strike Song” entirely ignores the con- 
stitutional rights of mill employees to refuse to 
join the union and to continue in their chosen 
place of employment. 
They are called “scabs” in the play and one 
of the numerous songs reads as follows: 
“COME ALL YOU SCABS IF YOU WANT TO HEAR 
THE STORY OF A CRU-EL MILLIONAIRE. 
ROB-ERT HENLEY WAS THE MILLIONAIRE’S 
NAME, 

HE BOUGHT THE LAW WITH HIS MONEY AND 
FRAME, 

BUT HE CAN’T BUY THE UNION 
MONEY AND HIS FRAME.” 

If the name Rignal Balwin is inserted for 
that of the fictitious Robert Henley the real in- 
tent of the song will be seen. 

Several other songs are in the play, for the 
evident purpose of furnishing participants in 
future mill strikes with inspirational songs. 

As an ilustration we cite the following as a 
stanza of one of the songs: 


The boss man wants our labor, and his gold to pick 
away. 


WITH HIS 
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But the workers want a Union, and a shorter working 
day. 
He has told us that he hates us, just because we want 
more pay. 
The Union is marching on. 
Glory, glory, 
Glory, glory, 
Glory, glory, 
The Union is marching on! 


to the Union. 
to the Union. 
to the Union. 


If Fred Beal, who is supposed to be in jail in 
Michigan, was asked to write his version of the 
Gastonia strike, and if Alfred Hoffman, who is 
now in jail in New York State, was asked to 
write his version of the Marion strike and their 
stories were placed in parallel columns with the 
lines of “‘The Strike Song,” the only comment 
would be that “The Strike Song” was a stronger 
exposition of the cause of unionism. 


From time to time statements have come from 
the radical professors at to the University of 
North Carolina to the effect that Southern cot- 
ton mills must embrace unionism and that they 
would profit thereby. 


After thirty years of experience with textile 
unions, the New England textile industry finds 
itself almost wrecked and with only one mill 
dealing with unions as such but the professors 
insist that Southern mills should accept union- 
ism. 

“The Strike Song” is an effort to aid in union- 
izing Southern mills and its authors have used 
the weapon of misrepresentation to an extreme 
extent in an effort to further the cause. 


It is a gross and willful effort and is con- 
temptible. 


Goodbye *31, Come On °32 


Goodbye 1931, 

Mighty glad that you are done, 
You brought blues and also chills, 
To everyone in cotton mills. 


Kept us running on short time, 
Wouldn't let us make a dime, 

From the sweeper to the boss, 

Everybody took a loss. 


Get out now, give us a chance. 

Here’s a kick for your ragged pants, 
Grab your hat and run like hell, 
Don't you hear that New Year’s bell? 


Come on, 1932, 

Strut your stuff, good times are due. 
Sick and tired of all this slump, 
Blow your whistle, watch us jump. 


Listen, 1932, 

Here’s a great big hand for you, 

All we ask is just a break, 

Tired of corn bread, want some cake. 
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PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 
Sidney S. Paine, President 


coti, 1001 Jefferson 
80 Federal St., Standard Bidg., 
Developwer Beeston, Mass. Greensboro, N. C. 


a a 


Every one of us here wishes that every one of our friends and 
acquaintances may enjoy the most happy New Year of all 
May the bells of prosperity peal out for all the trade. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 


Southern Agent. A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 
Dewey Carter Gastonia, N. C. 
F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angler Ave., N. E...._______ Atlanta, Ga. 


Wishing You a Very 


Happy New Year 


A. 
N. 
B. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of Textile Machinery Parts 
Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears 


Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Combers. General Textile Repairs. 
North Marietta Street 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 


Builders of Fine Textile Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries for Machinery and Castings 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 
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Bi_ttTMorE, N. C.—It is understood here that the Sayles 
Biltmore Bleacheries, which has been operated under the 
charter of the Sayles interest at Providence, R. I., will 
hereafter will be a separate corporation. A new charter 
taken in Rhode Island provides that it shall be known 
as the Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries, Inc. 


Macon, Ga. — The Bibb Manufacturing Company’s 
annual conference of the sales department, which had 
been in progress here for several days last week, was 
concluded with a banquet in the auditorium of mill No. 
2, with representatives from all the company’s offices in 
the country in attendance, and with W. D. Anderson, Jr., 
sales manager, as toastmaster. W. D. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the company, and Roy I. Neal, advertising man- 
ager of the Macon Telegraph spoke. 


Hickory, N. C.—Better business in predicted by A. A. 
Shuford, president of the Shuford Mills, Inc., who an- 
nounced the largest shipment his company has made in 
a year was delivered last week. 

The mills, with plants here and at Granite Falls, are 
said to produce more twine and cordage than any other 
like mills in the world. 

Mr. Shuford said last week’s shipment of 20 carloads 
of twine and 102,000 pounds of textile goods indicated 
an upturn in the business and that the company’s agents 
are optimistic about business in general. 

He said the agents had increased their traveling forces 
in anticipation of additional business this spring. 

Shuford said the company now has on its books un- 
filled orders for 2,300,000 pounds of textiles. 


CoL_umBus, N. C.—The Katterman-Mitchell Company 
of Pennsylvania, will move one of its silk mills from 
Pennsylvania to Columbus at an early date, it was an- 
nounced here Saturday following the completion of nego- 
tiations which have been carried on for several months 
with the purpose in view of obtaining a silk mill for 
Columbus. The company now operates two other plants 
in the South, one at Stanley, N. C., and the other at 
Laurens, S. C. 

Polk county business men raised $5,000 to obtain this 
industry for Columbus, the money to be used in defray- 
ing the expenses of moving the plant here. 


The plant will be located in the building formerly 
occupied by the Columbus Mills, Inc. A survey of the 
mill property is now being made by G. H. Hacker, gen- 
eral manager of the mill. Mr. Hacker is here making 
preliminary arrangements and is getting the building 
ready for machinery, which he plans to move here 
shortly. 

Approximately 100 employes will be required in the 
beginning to operate the mill, which Mr. Hacker says 
he hopes to have in operation by the first of March. 
Present plans call for a silk throwing plant, but officials 
are confident that within a short time machinery for 
weaving high grade silk yard goods will be added, thereby 
necessitating the employment of more persons. 

The building to be occupied by the mill is a large, one- 
story brick structure and is owned by S. T. Bacon and 
W. C. Ward, of the Southern Mercerizing Company, of 
Tryon. The building will be occupied by the mill 
through an agreement with the owners. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Kinston, N. C. — The Chamber of Commerce and 
ownewrs of the Caswell and Kinston Cotton Mills here 
have had several inquiries regarding purchase of the spin- 
ning plants by outside interests. New England men have 
conferred with the owners of one of the mills during the 
past few weeks. Plato Collins, secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, stated northern and eastern interests had 
been investigating both properties. Their purchase may 
be effected early in this year. 

The mills have been idle some time. One of the two 
may be converted into a weaving plant if a deal goes 
through. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Almost all mills in this section 
are operating full time during the daylight hours and 
partly at night, “largely to balance equipment.” This 
schedule does not apply to the small minority of mills 
which have been operating both night and day and which, 
under a recent agreement, will be shut down one week 
out of each month until the print goods market im- 
proves. 

There is a general impression that, despite the trend 
for the times, cotton mills are earning a small profit. 
Whether this is founded upon fact of is largely a matter 
of opinion, however, remains to be seen, as the state- 
ments for the last half of the year have not yet been 
issued. Many predict, however, that the statements for 
the last six months will show that the industry had 
passed the turning point and is now on the upward trend. 


CoLuMBIA, TENN.—The Massachusetts Knitting Mills, 
manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery, distributed $8,- 
000 in pay checks to more than 300 employes at its last 
payroll and resumed operations Monday after a short 
shutdown for the Christmas holidays. Capacity schedule 
was resumed Monday, the plant having gone on a night- 
and-day schedule several weeks ago. 

The Washington Manufacturing Company, which clos- 
ed several days ago for the installation of new machinery, 
will resume operations on double capacity early in Janu- 
ary for the manufacture of work clothing. Employment 
will be given about 200 women. 

The Ironall plant, manufacturers of overalls, which 
likewise closed for a short Yuletide vacation, reopened 
Monday morning. This plant, employing about 100 peo- 
ple, also observed New Year’s Day. 

Other industries operating on a full-time schedule 
which closed for a brief holiday and resumed operations 
Monday morning were: Columbia Mill & Elevator Co.., 
W. M. Dean Marble Co., Oakes Chair Factory and small- 
er enterprises. 


Spartanburg Mill Appraisals Given 


Columbia, $. C-—The South Carolina Tax Commission 
announces that the assessments on the thirty-five textile 
manufacturing industries of Spartanburg County for the 
year 1931 totals $13,216,765, as against $13,184,275 for 
1930. The assessments in a number of cases remains the 
same as for 1930, whereas there were a number of in- 
creases and decreases. The assessment of the Arkwright 
Mill at Arkwright, S. C., which was $268,000 has been 
reduced to $225,000; the Beaumont Manufacturing Co. 
at Spartanburg, S. C., was reduced from $600,000 to 
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“NEW rings 


can be tested, 


but only 


OLD rings 
can PROVE anything |” 


“The only conclusive test | know of is to run a batch 
of rings in actual use until they wear out. No tests on 
new rings mean much to me, stacked up against my 


years of EXPERIENCE with the long life and smooth 
running of DIAMOND FINISH Rings.” 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


MERROWING 


—Established 1838— 


will fill your need for 
FLAT BUTTED SEAMS 


to join ends of piece goods prior to process- 
ing—demanded more and more by converters 
and valuable in your own processing. 


Send for details regarding 
Merrow Styles 60 ABB and 60 D3B 


MERROW 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Let us demonstrate the work of these and other 
machines on your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO. 


8 Laurel Street Hartford, Conn. 
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$550,000: Clifton Manufacturing Co. at Clifton, S. C.., 
was reduced from $1,032,700 to $1,000,000: the D. E. 
Converse Co. at Converse, S. C., was reduced from $430.,- 
000 to $400,000. 

Cowpens Mill at Cowpens, S. C., had its assessment 
reduced from $150,000 to $140,000: Crescent Manufac- 
turing Co. at Spartanburg, reduced from $42,000 to $40,- 
000; Drayton Mills at Spartanburg, raised from $487,- 
000 to $531,000: Fairmont Manufacturing Co. (A. B. 
Mills) at Fairmont, S. C., was reduced from $137,000 
to $115,000: Mill Mill No. 2 at Woodruff, S. C., from 
$485,000 to $470,000: Riverside Mill, Enoree, S. C.., 
from $430,000 to $376,500; Tucapau Mill at Tucapau, 
S. C.. from $1,115,000 to $1,050,000: Victor-Monaghan 
Mill (Victor Plant) at Greer, S. C., from $721,190 to 
$715,000; Whitney Manufacturing Co. at Whitney, 5. 
C.. from $393,000 to $370,000: Wadsworth Mills at 
Spartanburg, from $25,000 to $16,380. 


The mills in which the assessments were not changed 
are: Appalache Hosiery Mill at Landrum, S. C., $9,000; 
Arcadia Mills, No. 1 and No. 2 at Arcadia, R. F. D., 
$640,000; Blue Ridge Mill at Landrum, $10,000; Ches- 
nee Mill, Chesnee, S. C., $375,000; Enoree Converting 
Co. at Pelham, S. C., $1,100; Franklin Process Spinning 
Mill at Fingerville, S. C., $100,000; Inman Mills at In- 
man, S. C., $547,000; Jackson Mill at Wellford, S. C.., 
$263,600; Mary Louise Mill at Mayo, S. C., $89,000; 
Pacific Mill (Lyman Plant) at Lyman, 8. C., $1,350,- 
000: Pacolet Manufacturing Co. at Pacolet, S. C., $923,- 
300. 

Pelham Mill at Pelham, S. C., $28,415; Saxon Mill at 
Spartanburg, $529,880; Shamrock Damask Mill at Lan- 
drum, $21,750; Spartan Mills at Spartanburg, $820,000; 
Valley Falls Mill (Martel Mills( Valley Falls, 5. C., 
$230,000; Victor-Monaghan Mill, (Appalache Plant) at 
Arlington, S. C., $247,400: Woodruff Cotton Mill at 
Woodruff, $485,220. 


Practical Textile Designing 
(Continued from Page 11) 


it must be remembered that where the face threads are 
raised for stuffing picks, these threads do not show on 
the face of the cloth but are raised solely for the purpose 
of allowing the stuffing picks to lie in between the face 
cloth and back threads. The stuffing picks cannot there- 
fore be seen when examining these fabrics unless the cloth 
is turned over on the back. When the design has to be 
made from the fabric the following points will be of 
assistance. 

1. The threads are generally arranged in the propor- 
tion of 2 face to 1 back. 
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2. The face cloth is always woven perfectly plain. 

3. Notice how many picks the back threads are raised 
on the face cloth for the narrow rib or binding. 

4. Notice how many face picks there are in the wide 
rib. 

5. Notice how many backing or stuffing picks. 

Knowing that the face weave is woven plain all that 
is necessary to find is the total number of picks on which 
the pattern is complete, or in other words to find the 
proportion of face picks to back or stuffing picks. By 
adding 3, 4, 5 the total number of picks is readily ascer- 
tained. 

Take for example Fig. 307, item 3 equals 2 picks, 
item 4 equals 6 picks, item 5 equals 4 picks, total 12 
picks. Having obtained the total number of picks in the 
pattern, the only point to decide is where the stuffing 
picks are to be inserted. - This can be done in two ways, 
first by arranging picks as follows: 4 face, 4 back, 2 face, 
2 binding, or as arranged in Fig. 307. Either way will 
give the same result. The stuffing picks are generally 
instreted as near the middle of the wide strips as it is 
possible to get them. It is necessary to have an even 
number of picks inserted in the face or body cloth before 
inserting the stuffing picks when a heavy stuffing filling 
is used. This is done because a drop box has to be used 
and the fine filling must be in drop box end before chang- 
ing to coarse filling. 
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Fig. 313 illustrates a pique fabric which has the same 
counts of filling for stuffing as is used for the body of 
fabric. 

Fig. 314 illustates design, drawing in draft, and reed 
plan. 

Fig. 315 illustrates the chain plan. 

SELVAGES 

The selvages on a pique fabric are generally made with 
the backing threads because they are tighter than the 
face threads. If made from the face threads they will 
become slack and kink. They are sometimes made from 
separate spools. When these threads are drawn through 
the harness shafts for the body of fabric a catch cord 
will have to be used to catch the stuffing picks when 
these harness shafts are raised for those picks. 


New Year's Statement 
BY F. A. MERRICK 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


Any one wishing to forecast the future of industry at 
this time has only one item of speculation to deal with— 
namely, when the upturn in the business world may come. 


No Special Floor Foundation 
Required to Install Our 
Dyeing Machine. Floor 

Space 7x13 Feet. 


FOR LOW COST 
of Warp and Package 
DYEING 


The Morton Improved Horizontal Revolving Beam Dyeing 
Machine for Package, Roving and Beam Dyeing. 

Low cost of dyeing 1s effected as less dye liquor and steam is 
required and our new design will withstand considerable more 
pressure. 


Special advantages of the “MORTON” will be gladly ex- 
plained. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS 


East; JOSEPH BARNES, New Bedford, Mass.; N. C., S. C., Va., and Tenn. Representative: CAROLINA SPECIALTY ©CO., Chariette, N. C. 


ROVING DYEING 


Manufactured by 


Columbus, Ga. 
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This, however, is the one point on which very few as- 
pire to prophecy. There are too many uncertain factors 

uncertain in their measure because they have not been 
present in the same way in former business recessions. 
Never before has the world been so generally closely knit- 
ted together in its economic life. Never before has own- 
ership of the world’s property, represented by securities 
of all kinds, been so widely distributed. Never before 
has speculation in these securities been so universal, and 
never before have so many people been led to look to 
speculative gains as a reliable provision of living expenses. 

These things grew naturally out of the war period and 
its aftermath of post war expansion—-the boom period 
which had its closing chapters in 1929. Supply and de- 
mand in the economic world became unbalanced—every 
source of supply was built up to the utmost during the 
war period and the stimulation was continued through the 
perjod of reconstruction. When those countries who had 
been only consumers throughout these periods, became 
again producers, output was piled on output, and the 
utter disorganization of interchange which is still with 
us made itself evident. 

The operation of these processes could not help leaving 
a deeply significant imprint on the credit situation of the 
world, and international political complications inter- 
woven with the situation, and still far from solution, ag- 
gravate the result. 

Thus, we have the uncertainty of when the turn will 
come, but, on the other hand, we have the certainty that 
the turn will come. We have, likewise, the certainty that 
the period of stress through which we are passing is lay- 
ing the foundation for greater and sounder progress in 
the future. Industry must recognize this as a period of 
wholesome—treconstruction. Those which first recognize 
the situation in this light will be the ones which profit 
most largely. They will profit in the way of better 
returns from the actual business of the immediate pres- 
ent and still more largely in the future, which is surely 
coming, when the efficiency and strength developed in 
making ends meet under adverse conditions can be ap- 
plied to serving the enormous needs of this country and 
of the world when the dammed-up buying power is re- 
leased. 

Present lines of product are being revamped, new and 
useful lines are being sought out, research is busy, manu- 
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facturing processes are being refined for higher quality 
and reduced cost, distribution means and methods are 
being analyzed, markets, both present and possible for 
development, are under close study. Industry will come 
out of the depression more fundamentally organized than 
ever before. This is the only way out. No nostrums will 
serve. 

The electrical industry is especially typical in this 
respect—possibly more than typical because of the great 
fields of adaptability still in view ahead. Electrical in- 
dustry is fortunate in that its service is a foundation 
stone of every industrial structure. Electricity serves 
every individual of the modern community—in his home, 
in his travels, in the manufacture of every article which 
he uses, in the transport of these articles, in turning the 
hours of darkness into light, in furnishing heat, in aiding 
the searches after health—in fact, in universal service. 

The guarantee is obvious for a continued and increas- 
ing opportunity for. business in the field of the service of 
electricity to these manifold uses as well as in the broad 
held of manufacture of electrical apparatus requisite in 
the application of this service. The diversity factor is 
unparalled as to both. 

The position of these industries is unquestioned and 
their growth is to be measured only by the assuredly re- 
turning prosperity of the relative near future. 


-— 


Opportunities for Small Industries 


In an article in this issue, Clarence Kuester, 
manager of the Charlotte Chamber of Com- 
merce, points out the opportunities now existing 
for the establishment of small, diversified indus- 
tries. He rightly makes the point that under 
present price levels, small plants can be launched 
with minimum expense. 

While Mr. Kuester is particularly concerned 
in new enterprises for the Charlotte territory, he 
is also interested in industrial development 
throughout the South. His remarks apply to the 
whole South as well as to this immediate section. 


~ 


Cc. B. ILER, Greenville, 8S. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, satis- 


~ 


fied help and one hundred per cent 


production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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KNITTING TRADE NOTES 
(Continued from Page 12) 


It is priced at $7.25, and will be ready for delivery Janu- 
ary 2 

All goods shipped after December 24 will be invoiced 
at the new prices, which go into effect Saturday. At that 
time the trade will receive the new price lists direct from 
the company. 

Much attention has been given by the firm to novel- 
ties in the new hosiery line, most of which are meshes. 
There are six styles in full-fashioned and five in woven 
goods, to retail from $1 to $1.95 a pair. There are also 
two numbers introduced with lace tops, one at $10 a 
dozen and the other at $12.25 a dozen 


Patents Sanne to Three Knitters 


New patents just netied to ‘the knitting trade by the 
Patent Office are as follows: 


(1) Production of ribbed knitted fabrics No. 1,838,- 
683, issued to Thomas Henry Jones. Woodthorpe, Eng- 
land; filed May 13, 1929, and in Great Britain, May 
21, 1928. ‘Two claims. 

“In a machine for the production of ribbed knitted 
fabrics, thread feeding méans, a needle cylinder, needles 
reciprocating therein, a dial, needles reciprocating in 
said dial, the dial needles being disposed opposite to 
i. e. in radical alignment with the cylinder, sinkers slid- 
ably mounted in said ring, and positioned in radical 
alignment with said dial needles, means whereby alter- 
nate eylinder needles are first operated to form knitted 
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loops from thread received from alternate sinkers, the 
remaining alternate cylinder needles and dial needles 
being subsequently successively operated to form knitted 
loops in a like manner.” 

(2) Machine for knitting pile fabrics, No. 1,838,739, 
issued to Charles H. Breaithwaite, Philadelphia; filed 
December 13, 1928. Seven claims. 

For KNITTING PILE FABRICS 


“In a knitting machine the combination of rotating 
dial mechanism including hooks, a rotary knitting cylin- 
der mechanism including latch needles, two circumfer 
entially spaced means each adapted to introduce an in- 
dividual thread, the means for introducing the pile thread 
being in advance of the means for introducing the back- 
ing thread, the cam means of said dial mechanism and 
the cam means of said knitting cylinder mechanism being 
Stationary in respect to rotation and constructed and 
adapted to project the hooks at the first thread intro- 
ducing means to receive loops of pile yarn, and to re- 
tract the hooks and lower and raise the needles between 
the two thread introducing means to arrange and hold 
the pile thread in properly looped arrangement, and to 
raise the needles at the second yarn introducing means 
to receive the backing thread and to project the hooks 
to position the pile thread for cutting and to lower the 
needles to throw off previously formed loops supported 
on top of the needle cylinder, and loop cutting mechan- 
ism for the pile loops.” 

(3) Knitting machine, No. 1,838,651, 
val Arthur Bentley, Charles Frederick Manger and Car- 
lyle Herbert eee — England: assignors 
to Bentley Engineering Co., Leicester. Filed August 25, 
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1928, and in Great Britain August 27, 1927. Thirteen 
claims. 

“In a knitting machine having a series of needles, the 
combination with a yarn feeder, of a trapper associated 
therewith having a yarn end trapped therein, mechanism 
for moving the feeder while the yarn end remains trapped 
so as to loop the yarn about a needle and to feed both 
strands of the loop to successive needles, and means to 
release the yarn from the trapper.” 


Cuthbert to Sell for Four Mills 


P. T. Cuthbert & Co., Inc., New York, the new hosiery 
selling agency formed by P. T. Cuthbert, former presi- 
dent of Chas. Chipman’s Sons Co., Inc., has been appoint- 
ed exclusive selling agent for the following mills: 

Concordia Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
women’s full fashioned hosiery; F. M. Grauer & Co., 
Philadelphia, boys’ 25 to 50-cent golf hose; Graysville 
(Tenn.) Hosiery Mills, infants’ and children’s plain and 
fancy socks and anklets; Crescent Hosiery Mills, Niota, 
Tenn., misses’ ribbed cotton hose. 

P. T. Cuthbert & Co., Inc., will be located at 271 
Church street within a few days. 


Silk and Rayon Hose Exports Drop 


Exports of silk hosiery from the United States during 
November totaled 20,027 dozen pairs, valued at $158,- 
715, compared with 51,777 dozen pairs, valued at $482,- 
452, exported in November, 1930. 

Rayon hosiery exports for the month amounted to 
15,474 dozen pairs, valued at $36,327, as against 31,654 
dozen pairs, valued at $88,209, in the same month in 
1930. 


Stafford Plant Sold to Draper 


The plant and American business of the Stafford Com- 
pany, Readville, Mass., well-known manufacturers of 
weaving equipment, were sold at auction for $400,000 
to the Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. The sale, 
which does not include the accounts receivable of the 
Stafford Company, is subject to the approval of the 
Superior Court, as the affairs of this concern have been 
in the hands of receivers for several months. The 
Stafford Company’s foreign business was also offered at 
the auction, but there were no bids for it. 

The Stafford Company was a prominent manufacturer 
of weaving machinery for many years, specializing in 
shu:ttle-changing looms for the fine cotton and rayon and 
silk mills. Their line also included bobbin-changing looms, 
dobbies and various loom attachments, such as special 
warp-stop and feeler motions. Looms made by the 
Stafford Company are installed in many textile mills in 
this country, as well as abroad, particularly in Europe 
and South America. 


SIZING FINISHING 
Sra 
OFF 


Sole Agents United States and Canada— 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 


247 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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We keep up our quality standards 
---- and keep down your costs 


First. OVALITY in Rockweave 


products means longer service 


Let us send you full informa- 
tion about all Rockweave can- 


for you. That cuts down oper vas products, and the new 
ating costs and increases your services now available to you. 
profits Special and standard sizes sup- 


phed promptly, of the products 
listed below. 


Further than that. we are 
careful to maintain a consis 
tently fine standard in the man 


ufacture of our products. So, 4 
whenever you're buving bas 
kets, hampers, and trucks, or 
any other textile needs, you can 
always be sure of.the same 
reliable service with Rock 
weave 


345 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Ray T. Jounson, representing Callaway Mills, Inc., 323 S. Franklin St., Chicago 
M. R. Apnort, representing Callaway Mills, Inc., 110 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


OBLONG AND SOUARE BASKETS REMOVABLE BODY BASKETS AND 


ROUND-TOP SOUARE BOTTOM rRUCKS 

BASKETS KNITTING AND HOSIERY MILI 
STEAMING BASKETS AND DOF! TRUCKS 

BOXES HiGH STAND BASKETS AND 
ROVING TRUCKS rRUCKS 


A REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Here’s every essential for 


PERFECT SIZING. . 


ES 


AKTIVIN-S. the remarkable product 
which produces soiuble starch when 
added to your starch mixtures, ensures 
the foliowing: 


Thorough penetration—increased ad- 
hesive strength—even covering—smooth- 
er, rounder yarn—less dusting—speedier 
loom performance. 


No accurate contro! of timeyor temp- 
erature is required. Mixtures are color- 
less and viscous. The size is sterilized. 
does not sour and is easily removed 
before kierboiling or dyeing. Mouldiness 


Tih | is prevented. Solution does not decom- 


Write for booklet giving complete story of 
AKTIVIN-S. A generous test sample seni 
without obligation. 


THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION | 


50 Union Square New York City 


Exclusive Southern Sales Agents 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1005 West Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Pacific Mills Sends Old Bell 
From Lawrence to Lyman 


Lawrence, Mass.—The bell which 
from atop the old Atlantic Mills here 
during more than half a century call- 
ed thousands of local textile opera- 
tives to work, has been sent by offi- 
cials of the Pacific Mills to Lyman, 
S. C., where it has been placed atop 
the new school building of the Paci- 
fic’s Lyman division, where it will be 
used in the future to call the children 
of the Pacific’s employes there to 
their studies. 

The passing of the bell from these 
parts recalls that it was one of those 
bells selected by the late General 
Henry K. Oliver, former mayor of 
Lawrence, to be placed in the towers 
of the various mill buildings erected 
during the early days of the city’s 
history. 

General Oliver was the first agent 
of the Pacific Mills here and a mu- 
sician of talent. Because of his musi- 
cal leanings he displayed a great in- 
terest in the bells in the old mill 
towers and had them so toned that 
when rung together they harmonized. 


Proximity Mf Co. Pays 
Out Bonuses of $20,000 


Greensboro, N. C.—The Proximity 
Manufacturing Company paid to the 
employes in its four plants, White 
Oak, Revolution and Proximity Mills 
Proximity Print Works a total oi 
about $20,000 in Christmas bon- 
uses, varying in the individual case 
from $5 to $15. 

Along the bonus payments was 
conveyed, under the caption. “Christ- 
mas, 1931,” the following message 
from the company and the four mills: 

“We guess folks are tired of hard 
luck stories, however true. Maybe if 
Congress would pass a law striking 
from the dictionary a certain much 
used word beginning with a capital 
D, the good times, which for so long 
have been just around the corner, 
might at.last make the turn. 

“Anyhow, being Christmas, let’s 
forget our troubles and everybody 
try and be happy and have a good 
time, if only for a little while. 

“The company appreciates the 
splendid loyalty and co-operation of 
its employes and wishes each and 
every one a merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year.” 

The regular Christmas present of 
a ham to each family was distributed 
as usual. 


WANTED—Position as drawing man on 
Barber-Colman machines Have 15 
years experience on White and colored 
goods. Address G. P. L., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 
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Buffalo Electro Chemical Co., Inc ee 
Butterworth, H & Sons Co T 
— Hart Products Corp. 
Callaway Mills, Inc 25 Hermas Machine Co 
Campbell, John & Co - H & B American Machine €C 
(‘arolina Sporting Goods Co. —— oo Hinde & Dauch Paper Co ; 
(Celanese Corp. of America - Houghton. E. F. & Co 15 
(Charlotte Chamber of Commerce 17 Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
(*harlotte Leather Belting Co - Howard-Hickory Co 
(iba Co., In Hunt, Rodney Machine (o 
Clark Publishing Co. Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co 
Corn Products Relining Co 2 Johnson, Chas. B. 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. A> ~ 
Crompton & Knowk s Loom Works 2 Kaumagraph Co 
Curran & Barry <5 Keever Starch (Co. 29 
—,— Knitting Arts Exposition - 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. = 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc 238 Lavonia Mfg. Co 
Spindle & Fly er Lawrence, A. C. Leather Co 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc 
Drake orp. M 
1G Majestic Hotel 
DuPont de Nemours, E. lL. & Co Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of 
~ bestos-Manhattan. Inc... The 13 
Durene Association Mathieson Alkali Works 
ow Mauney Steel Co 
Eaton, Paul B. 26 reat 21 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc g Morton Machine Works 22 
Economy Baler Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co - 
National Ring Traveler Co. 29 
New port Chemical Works, Inc 
N & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Oakite Products, Ine 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Ine 4 
Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co 4 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Rhoad 
. > thoads, J. E. & Sons 
M {> R I K iT Rice Dobby (hain 26 
FEWER BREAhS. and Royle, John & Sons 9 
FAS ER PRODt LON Saco-Lowse Shops 
Sargent’s, <. G. Sons Corp 
Seaboard Ry 
Southern Representatives seydel Chemical Co — 
sevade l- Wooll \ 26 
Kalph Gosectt, Greenville. 5, G. Shambow Shuttle Co 
Ham ner & Kirby, Gwetonia, N.C, Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
Benton Plowden,. Grillin, Ga, Sirrine, J. Co. 
S K F Industries 
Solvay Sales Corp — 
GILL LE Al HER ct. Sout he rn Ry 24 
SALEM. MASS. southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Works 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc 4. 
Terrell Machine Co. . 
Textile Development Co 20 
P A T E T S Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
N U. 5. Ring Traveler Co. 
Trade-marks, Copyrights Universal Winding Co. ” 
A former member of the Examining ; —V— 
Corps in the United States Patent Veeder-Root, Inc. =4 
Office. Victor Ring Traveler Co 0) 
Viscose Co. 
PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney Waltham Watch Co. oes 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. Washburn f'rinting Co. + 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 Wellington, Sears & Co. ” 
941 Munsey Building Whitin Machine Works | — 
Washington, D. C. Whitinsville Spinning Ring C: 21 
Also Winston-Salem, N. C. Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co ° 
; Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 5 
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I Resolve— 


To strive to contribute something to the world, its 
work and the people in it. 

To bestir myself more energetically to achieve, and to 
fret less about reward. 

To spend and be spent in worthy service. 

To give full measure, running over. 

To adhere, the best I can, to the Golden Rule. 

To go about my activities with greater cheerfulness. 

To be more considerate of others. 

To be a good team worker. 

To commend more and condemn less. 

To be an inspiration, not a wet blanket. 

To pour oil on the machinery of my business rather 
than throw grit into it. 

To be more of a helper and less of’a hinderer. 

To be a propelling force, not a brake. 

To be to my business and to the world an asset rather 
than a liability. 

To form a more definite, clear-cut purpose in life. 

To push forward more painstakingly, perseveringly and 
conscientiously to its realization. 

To squander less vitality, less time, less money. 

To exercise more self-control, more self-reliance, more 
unselfishness. 

To pay such attention to my habits that I won’t have 
to worry about my health. 

To take sharp-edged disappointments and hammer 
them into spurs. 

To philosophize more, recalling always, when things 
go awry, “This, too, will pass.”’ 

To find more joy in the out-of-doors. 

To take a longer-range view of life and living. 

To notice the bright stars more and the dark coluds 
less. 

To have greater patience, remembering that everything 
worth building costs much expenditure of zeal and effort 
and sweat. 

To realize how little I really deserve. 

To recognize how much I really have. 

To not be chagrined if the world does not pat me 
fondly on the back. 

To talk less and do more. 

To try always to see other viewpoints than my own. 

To sympathize more with the aims and aspirations of 
others. 

To keep from drawing myself up in the shell of my 
own life, and to take sympathetic interest in what is go- 
ing on in the world around me. 

To develop courage, so that no one can ever call me a 
quitter. 

To have faith in myself and never for a moment doubt 
my ability to do the thing I want to do. 

To sit down, all by myself, and take a personal stock- 
taking once a month. 

To face facts candidly and unflinchingly. 

To address myself carefully, prayerfully to remedying 
defects. 

To not be discouraged by past failures. 

To bestow more thought on my duties of citizenship. 

To seek to progress as a citizen as much as America 
has progressed as a nation. 

To take more pains to be the real thing and be at less 
pains to seem the real thing. _— 

To make humility and simplicity so much a part of 
myself that I shall becomes as a child, as one of those of 
whom the Master declared, “For of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.’’—B. C. Forbes. 
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A NEW YEAR... 
A New Era In Textiles 


As we come to the close of 1931 we thank our 
many friends in the trade for their business 
which has allowed us to show a substantial 
increase over 1930. And now as 1932 ap- 
proaches, we see a new era in textile manufac- 
turing. It will be a time in which many mills 
will go forward by carefully planned manufac- 
turing and selling methods. 


Shambow Certified Shuttles are geared up to 
1932 production needs. Strong and true from 
tip to tip, they will give the kind of service 
that makes profits in your mill. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE 
=== COMPANY =— 


crrenvute sc WOONSOCKET RI 


PATERSON NJ 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: M BRADFORD HODCES BOX/52 ATLANTA.CA 


Manufacturing Plant Wanted 


The Town of Durant has a splendid proposition to offer 
manuiacturing concern as an inducement to locate in our 
town. We are prepared to furnish free site, free taxation 
and an extraordinary low power rate from our municipal 
plant. Durant has splendid rail tacilities and is located on 
U. S. Highway No. 51. We also have natural gas. We are 
interested only in concerns that can finance themselves. 
We are particularly interested in cotton and hosiery mills 
and in shirt and pant factories. For further information 
write 


J. L. LONGONOTTI 


Mayor of Durant, Miss. 


Kindly let us hear from you at once 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Atlanta Chicago Cincinnati 
St. Louis Boston Philadelphia Los Angeles 
St. Paul Havana, Cuba Quebec, Canada 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DoMBESTIO EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. & Go. 


January 7, 1932 


COTTON GOODS 


New York.—The slow trade in cotton goods continued 
through the week, with the New Year’s holiday having a 
marked influence toward quieter business. The higher 
prices named by printers and converters on finished goods 
were taken as an encouraging sign in the gray goods divi- 
sion. ‘The advance in percale prices was “4c a yard. 
The amount of business done in gray goods was naturally 
small, but the market appeared steady and firm. Some 
fair sales of print cloths for spot delivery were reported. 

Year end opinion in the market was generally encour- 
aging. The low price of raw cotton is taken as an indi- 
cation that there will be little if any further loss in in- 
ventories, and should make for increased confidence in 
prices. In addition, the steps to further regulate pro- 
duction of gray goods are being received with approval 
and it is thought that the market will be firmer from 
now on. When trading was resumed after the holidays 
it was apparent that the general price list was better 
than it was several weeks ago. 

Carded broadcloths were quiet, although during the 
week fair quantities had sold. The position of 100x60 
37-inch 4.10lyard was reported still firm, despite some 
reports to the contrary. 

Mesh cloths were reported to be finding a good re- 
sponse in the finished state, with the result that some 
gray mills report converters have placed re-orders. This 
has been especially true of combed goods of recognized 
quality, although there has been some interest in carded 
goods. Rayon-and-cotton meshes and all-rayon meshes 
have also sold in a fair way. Introduction of new weaves, 
together with intensive style promotion, have resulted in 
a rather high degree of success, and the results obtained 
with mesh cloths generally are cited in some centers as a 
basis for the contention that low priced, attractively styl- 
ed cottons as a whole can be pushed with success for the 
coming spring and summer season. 


Prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 2% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 2% 
Gray goods, 38'%4-in., 64x60s 3% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 3% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 5 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 5% 
Brown sheetings, standard 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard 56-60s 47% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 13 
Denims 
Dress ginghams _....10%-12 
Standard prints 7 
Staple ginghams 7% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 


| 
| 
| 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Although the week was generally Poy Longer, Make Stronger 
quiet in the yarn market, buying of spot supplies was a 
good deal better than had been expected. A fair num- mecevement entering the eplniiag 
ber of consumers found it necessary to get small lots room since the advent of the HIGH 
quickly. With the inventory period over and no more SPEED SPINDUE. 
orders on a delayed billing basis, spinners were firmer in Manufactured only by the 
their prices and an advance of a quarter cent was noted 
in a good many cases. The market here was looking for- National Ring Traveler Co. 
ward to improvement within the next few weeks. The Providence, R. |. 
small stocks in all divisions of the market are expected $1 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


to mean greater replacement soon. A fairly large num- 
ber of buyers are expected to need supplies and with 
prices on a steady basis it is believed that demand will 
soon be considerably better. 

Reports in the yarn market disclosed that some were 
discounting the production of both singles and two-ply 
carded yarns, especially where they were using the same 
grade cotton for both, in favor of only singles because 
they had failed to obtain the premium they felt entitled 
to through the use of better staple. There was also con- 


Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


sideration of running off two-ply numbers since some . Once Tried 
costs show more than the Yac premium obtained. 78 Al Specified 
Combed numbers are in a state of irregularity that has eT eee 


become more pronounced. This was made evident dur- 
ing the past few days through spreads of from 2c, 3c, The Akron Belting Co 
5c and 6c on the same numbers. Even the variation in . 
cotton used was not enough to account for the spread. . 

Some strengthening in 20s two-ply warps has been Akron, Ohio 
seen. A number of spinners that were willing to accept 
15c for December shipments have notified sellers here 
that their lowest limit is now 15¥%2c. When questioned 
about this one firm said that while this was true, it was 
felt that should a sizable inquiry for January shipment Machines for 

. develop business could still be placed with several spin- 
ners at 15c. 


The largest inquiries of the week have been in knitting > Cutting 
counts, there being a large one on Monday for high Lacin 
> 
grade carded counts for January shipments and another g 
calling for single combed for underwear use. Manufac- . 
; ideas are Ic under the mark he f or ; | >Repeating 
turers’ ideas are lc under the market on the former and | 
several cents on combed. Knitting numbers are stronger | 
| > 
than weaving, as has been true most of this year. | Jacquard Cards 
Southern Singlé Warps 20) 
[2s Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply JOHN ROYLE & SONS 
| 6s -------- | Ss. 
| PATERSON > NEW JERSEY 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 20s IT 
arps ‘a Carpet Yarns | 
Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
100 Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
i2s White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- . 
ply Dispose Of? 
20s ---anannn=---=-46% Colored Strips, 88, 3 and 6- 
Southern Single Skeins 10s. 1-ply and 3-ply isi 
i6s, 2- 
> 26s, 2-ply 18 
1b’ 30s, 2-ply 0) fe 
Southern Frame Cones assl 1e 
26m 9% 108 14 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 12s 14! 
is Southern Textile Bulletin 
300 -....-...-.------------16%e 6 19% Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 
to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING ©O., Akron, O. Sou. Reps CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE ©CO., Worcester. 
kL. & Haskins Greenville. 5. C.: L. F. Moore Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside Bidg Greenville, 8 
Memphis, Tenn ©. ,Waiter F. Woodward, Mer 

AKTIVIN CORP.. The. 50 Union Square, New DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass 
York City. Sou. Rep American Aniline Products Sou. Rep Jonn E. Humphries, P. O. Box #843 
Inc 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C Greenvilie, 5S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720 

. tiant Cis 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis 
Sou. Offices: 1102 Lexington Bide... Baltimore, Ma DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C 
905 Electric Bidg Richmond, Va 1104 Healey A. M. Guillet, Mer 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk. Va 

hats DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou 
Pinehurst Bivd Shreveport La.’ 1515 Sante Fe Re p k. N Darrin, Vice-Pres ; Sou Offices and 
Bidg., Dallas, Tex 1126 Post Dispatch Bldg Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., 
Houston. Tex 524 Alamo Nat'l Bk. Bide San W M.. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8S. C Clare H 
Antonio Tex Draper Jt 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP... 200 Madison Ave DRAPER, E. S., 1522 E. 4th St., Charlotte, N. C 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: R. J. Mebane, Ashe- Sou. Reps.: H. B. Bursiey, K. A. Simmons and R 
ville. N. C.: Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- A. Wilhelm, Charlotte Office 
lis, N. C DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave.. New York 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. 1. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C caAmond, Va Shackleford, Mg: 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St Charlotte. N Sou. Reps Fr. H. Cocker Dist Saies Mgr., 611 
940 N. Highland Ave Atlanta Ga 711 Wood- Jonnston Bidg.. Charlott F F Hubach., 
side Greenville, S. C. Sou Reps Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess. Greenville Office: Mar- —_ 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office: J. D. Johnson and DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L.. Wilmine- 
W. L. Johnson. Atianta Office ton Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St Charlotte, 


ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 BE. 42nd St.. New N. C.. John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 


York City. Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord DC C., Wm. Crayton 
N. C.; Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W E. Green, H 
L. Cobb, Greenville, 8. C onsteoie, Chariotte Office, J. D. Sandridge 


1021 Jeflerson Std. Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C B 


HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence Dabb 715 Provident Chat Tenn 

Sou. Office Independence Bldg Charlotte W. R. Ivey. 111 Millis Ave Greeny 5. J M. 
- C.. Robert E. Buck. Mer. Sou. Reps Frank G Howard, 135 S. Spring St Col ened. N C W. F 
North, P. ©. Box #844. Atlanta. Ga Prank W Craytor Raiston Hotel Columbus, Ga J A 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. ¢ R.A Franklin, Augusta. Ga R. M. Covington. 715 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave Dallas, Tex R. E Provi ident Bidg Chattanooga Tenn 
Buck. Jr.. 8 Tindel Ave... Greenville. 5. ATON PAU 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N.C. Sou B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. 
Offices: 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. ¢ 215 
Central Ay S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Texas Rep.. Tex ase TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y 
tile Supply e , Dallas, Tex a Reps Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 

EN-HUNTER BOBBIN C©CO., East Corinth, Vt.; THE 
DANA 8. COURTNEY CO.,. Chicopee. Mass.: VER- ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich Sou 
MONT SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., Burlington. Vt Re v J. Kirk Rowell Co., Atlanta Trust Bidg., At- 
Sou. Rep The McLeod Companies which = fanta, Ga 
Atianta Textile Supply Co., 695 Gien St., Atiants EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.. Lawrence. Mase 
Ga., Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville S. Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 
Cc Odell Mill Supply Cx Greensboro, N. C lotte, N 

CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- FAFNIR BEARING CO., THE. Britain 
Salem, N. C. Sou. Reps Smith Williams, . Win- Conn. Sou. Office & Warehouse Bona Allen Bidg.. 
Salem N. ©. Sou. Reps Ss. C. Stimson. 164 Oak- Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps A..G. La ight idge and C. 
land Ave Spartanburg. &. C.: Il. L. Brown, 886 A. Letz, Atlanta Office: S. D. Berg. 321 N. Caswell 
Drewery St.. N.E.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. C. Sevier, 1400 Road, Charlotte, N. C W. 8S. Shirle 2705 Wil- 
Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn ams St Dallas, Tex W. P Cunningham. P O 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. O!l- Box 1687, Houston, Tex 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; J. H FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 Franklin Ave.. 


Spencer, Mgr Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C delphia Office 


Chas. A. Barkley, president FORD CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New J. B. Ford Sales Co 1147 Hurt Bidg Atlanta, 
York City. Sou. Reps H. L. Siever. P. O. Box Ga.: J. B. Ford Sales Co 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
240, Charlotte, N. C.: W. B. Uhier, 608 Palmetto Bldg Louisville, Ky: J. B. Ford Sales Co 1405 


St.. Spartanburg. S. C Whitney Bidg.. New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou principal Southern cities 
Reps Raiph Gossett, Woodside Bidg Greenville, FRANKLIN PROCESS CO Providence 
8. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia southern Pranklin Process Cc.. 
Mill Supply Co Gastonia N > R issel] A B Ss Phetteplac e Mer Centra! anklin Process 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.. C. R. Ewing. Me 
BROWN & CO., D. P. 259-261 N. Lawrence Sit 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char- SH CO., Gastonia, N.C. ©. E 
lotte, N. C oneycul 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. 
phia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 5S 
N. C.. J. Hill Zahn. Mer. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mgr 
CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St New GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y 
York City. Sou. Reps John Bothamiley. 1008 Wil- Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atianta, Ga E 
liams Mill Road, Atlanta, Ga.; M. L. Kirby, P. O. H. Ginn, Dist: Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va., W. L 
Box 432, West Point, Ga.: Mike A. Stough, P. O Alston, Mg! Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Cotes, Mer.: 
Box 701, Charlotte, N. C Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO 202 FE Tex E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mere Oklahoma 
Sixth St Charlotte N Pred R Cochrane Mar City B Hathaway B Ll) nap Mgrs 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- [04-, Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala, R. 1 
ton, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave 
Dallas, Tex.; W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, Kn Ten) oon, 
Charlotte Of fice -NOXVILIE, enn A B Cox Mg La oulisville Ky . 
E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Mec- 
CIBA Co., INC., Greenwich and Morton St.. fariane, Mer.: Nashville. Tenn J. H. Barksdale 
New York City. Sou. Offices 519 E. Washington Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 5. © mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex.., 
CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- ae Uh Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga.., 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- . d. Belbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex... W. F. Kaston, 
lanta, Ga.: Luther Ponetns Hotel Charlotte, Char- Mar Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer 
lotte, N ; 


GENERAL ELECTRIC LAMP CO., Hobo- 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., I7 Battery ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: FPrz E. Keener, 187 Spring 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga “a. N Knapp, Commercial 
Sales Co.. Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at con- Bank Bidg., Charlotte 


a oo GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar St.; 5. B C.; Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; Belton C. 
Alexander, Mgr. Plowden, Griffin, Ga 
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GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, 
N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
J. McFetters, H. F. Harrill, Rep., Charlotte, 
office 

HALTON'S SONS, THOS... nd Clearfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Dennis J. Dunn, P. O 
Box 1261, Chariotte, N. C 

HART PRODUCTS CORP... 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg 8 Cc Samuel Lehrer Box 265 
Spartanburg. S&S. C.: W. G. Shull, Box 923, Green- 
ville. 5. C ©. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 
N. Market St.. Dallas. Tex. 

HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mer. 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Atlanta, Ga.. J. Carlile Martin. 
Mer. Sou. Reps Thomas Aspden, Fred Wright, 
Arthur Drabble. Atlanta, Office: Fred Dickson, P 
©. Box 125. Rockingham. N. C 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou 
Rep.: Carolina Speciality Co.. P. O. Box 520, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps J. M. Keith, 625 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg.. Atianta. Ga.: Jas. A. Brit- 
tain. 1028 Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.; Porter 
H. Brown, P. O. Box 666. Chattanooga. Tenn H 
J Waidron and WD) oO Wrylie P ©) Box 663 
Greensboro, N. C R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, 
Greenville. S. C FP. A. Giersch, 418 N. 3rd St.. 
St. Louis. Mo.. for New Orleans. La 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Olfice and Piant: 244 Forsyth St... &5.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Meicher, Mgr. Sou. Reps E 
M lerryberry, 208 Embassy Apts.. 1613 Harvard 
St Washington, D. C.: Guy L. Melcher, Jr 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO., Newark. N. J 
Sou Rep Geo. H. Wooley, Jr., 2001 Selwyn Ave.., 
Charlotte, N 

ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO... 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: C. F. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg., 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C 

KAUMAG —s CO., 200 Varick St.. New York 
City. Sou. Office First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C Cha tanooga, Tenn 

KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus, Ohio. Sou 
Of fies 1200 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agent. Sou Warehouses : 
Greenville, 5. C Chariotte N. C.. Burlington, N. 
Cc. Sou. Rep Claude B. Ler. P. O. Box 1383, 
Greenville. S&S C.: Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place Charlotte N. C.;: F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave sir? wham, Ala 

,VONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia. Ga 

LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St New York City. Sou. QOtfice Montgomery 
Bldg Spartanbure. S. © R. E. Barnwell, V. P 


MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N 
Sou. Of s and Reps The Manhattan Rubber 
Mie. Di 1108 N. Pifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
hichesen. Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co. Co.; Bir- 
mingham, Crar di ill Eng Co. | Special Agent): Bir- 


mingham., Long-Lewis Hdw. Co Gads den. Gads- 
den Haw. Co Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co ruscaioose. Allen & Jemison Co Montgomery, 
Tearue Hardware Co. Flerida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkiey Co Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co 


(,eorgia-—-Atianta Atlanta Belti Co.: Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co olumbus, A. H 
Watson ‘(Special Agent) Macon Bibb Supply 
Co Savannah DeTreville (Bpecial Agent) 


Kentucky Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co Har- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co Louisville, Graft- 
Pelle Co North Carolina-——Charlotte Matthews- 
Sale Co Charioth Charlotte Supply 
Fayetteville Huske Hdw House: Castonia. 

o astonia Belting Co.: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Seagie Co Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; 
Winston-Salem, “Kester Machinery Co. Seuth Caro- 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co Charleston. The 
Cameron & Ba rkley Co.; Columbia, Columbia Sup- 
ply Co Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, 
Sumtet Machinery Co Tennessee—C hattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City, Summers 
Hdw. Co Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Buford Bros Inc. Service Rep.: J. P. Carter, 62 
North Main St Greer, S&S. C. (Phone 186). Sales- 
men: H. W. Biair, 2340 Westfield Road, Charlotte. 
N. C BE. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude St.. Alta Vista 
Apts Knoxville, Tenn C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 
North 30th St.. Bi rmingham Ala 

MARSTON CO., JOHN FP. 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Char lotte N. C 

MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Piant, Saltville. Va., E. 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Z. N. Holler. 
208 Montgomery St Decatur, Ga.: J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.: V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.: T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex 

MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St.. Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C Don L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, Laurel St... 
Hartiord, Conn. Sou. Reps.: E. W. Hollister, P. O. 
563, Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Moreland, P. O 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 

MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC.., 
40 Hector St... New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White, W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Biakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
Americans Saves. Bk. Bidg.. Atlanta. Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
E. Shuford, Jeflerson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville, 
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NATIONAL RING TRAVELER O©O., 257 W. Ex- 
change St Providence Sou. Office and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou 
Reps L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. Tay- 
lor, Sou. Agent. Gafiney, S. C Otto Pratt ; 
ney. S&S. C.: H. L. Lanier, Shawmut. Ala Roy 5 
Clemmons. 926 W. Peachtree St.. Atianta. Ga 
NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS. Passaic N. J 
Sou. Offices & Warehouse: 226 ' Forbis St 
sreensboroe. N. C.. W. M. Hunt. Mer Chamber of 
Commerce Greenville, C D. Moss 
Mer Tom Taylor, Mer. Sou. Reps 
H. J. Horne and J. V. Killheffer, Greensboro Of- 
fice; E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chatte- 
nooga, Tenn 

NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO.., 
292 Madison Ave... New York City. Sou. Office. 60! 
ingston Ave... Charlotte. N. C Lewis W. Thoma 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte 


N. C., Spartanburg, S. C.. New Orleans. La.. At- 
lanta. Ga., Greenville. S. C 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York. N. Y 


Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse 
W. McCann, Dir Mer Moline 
Augusta. Ga R. H Tenn H. J 
Greensboro, N. C L. Gill, New Orleans 
A. McBride, Richmond, Va P. F. Wright. 
Chattanooga, Tenn J. C. Leonard, Div. Met St 
Louis. Mo.: W. B. Mix. Dallas, Tex.: C. A. Ormaby 
Indianapolis, ind G. C. Polley. Houston, Tex H 
J. Steeb. St. Louis. Mo Peoria 
Browning. Tulsa. Okla.: R Brown- 
ing. Kansas City. Mo.: H. Bryan, Oklahoma City 
Fischer, St. Louis, Mo 

PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, Mass. Sou 
Office and Plant. Charlotte. N. C W. B. Hodge 
V.-Pres M. G. Townsend, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Reps 
W. H. Burnham, O. G. Culpepper and H B. Rog- 
ers, Charlotte Office: J Porter. P. ©. Box 1355 
Atianta, Ga 

PERKINS & SON, INC. 


Atlanta Ga L 


B. F.., Holyoke. Mass 


Sou. Rep Fred H. White, Independence Bidg., 
Charlotte. N. C 

PLATTS CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N S. Agent, F. L. Bill, Box 407 
Lexingtor N ‘So Reps W. F. Stegali, Cra- 
merton, N. C.: R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ingto N. C 

ROC KWE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga.. Wm. H 
“urner, Jt -Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps 
Carolina Spe laits Co., Chariotte, N. C.: Hamner & 
Kirby. Gas ia. N. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co 285 “Marietta st Atianta, Ga.: Young & 
Vann Suppl Co 1725 First Ave... Birmingham 
Ala Milis & upton Supply Co Chattanooga 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville 
Tenn Montgome & Crawtord, Spartanburg, 
Sulliva Haw. Co Anderson, Noland 
©Co., ine Roanoke, Va 

SAC 0O-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston 


Sou. Office and Repair Depot 
Gavile Sou 
Fred P 


Charlotte. N 
Branch Sou 
Brooks, Mgr.: Spar- 
tandurg,. S. C H. P Meg 

SARGENT'S SONS CORP. cS 
Mass So Rep Fred H White, 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL C©CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou 
Warehouse, Greenville, 5S. C. Sou. Reps.: 
Smith. Box 349. Greenville. 8S. C lL. G. Moore, 301 
N. Market St Dallas. Tex 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CoO., 
lanta, Ga 
SHAMBOW 
Sou. Rep.: M 


G a 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N 
J. Sou. Rep Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
N. 


Graniteville, 
Independence 


748 Rice St.. N.W., At- 


SHUTTLE CO... Woonsocket. R. I 
Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, 


SIRRINE & CO.,. J. E.. Greenville, S. C 
SOLVAY SALES CORP.. 61 Broadway. New York 


City. Sou. Reps Chas. H. Stone 22 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte. N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co 1202 Chestnut St., Chatt anooga Tenn. : 
Woodward Wight Co 451 Howard Ave New 
Orleans, La J. A. Sudduth & Co Birmingham. 
Ala.; Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 


and Jacksonville, Fla 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO... Hartsville. C 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N 


C., Wm. H. Monty, Mer 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain. Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., S.W.. 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.;: Sou. Reps Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Chariotte. N. C 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 


Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
E. McBee Ave 


Office and Piant: 621 
Greenville, S. C. H. E. Littlejohn. 


Mer. Sou. Reps W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain. 
Greenville Office. 

STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. 
New York City. Sou. Olfice, Johnston Blidge... Char- 
lotte. N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Maer. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C.. E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEATILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE. 1001 Jeff- 
erson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C. Sidney S. 
Paine, Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep., Robert A. Morgan. 
Rome, Ga 

TEATILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO... THE. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidge., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 95 South St.. Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Offices: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C Candier Bidg., Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
Frederick Jackson and I. E. Wynne, Charlotte oOf- 
fice: J Stribling, Atlanta Office 

U BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello. Ga 
Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer.., 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: D .C 
536, High Point, N. C.: EB. R 
108, Atianta, CGa.: 
Greenville, 8S. C.:; 
cello, Ga. 


Manchester, N. 
(Jordan Division): 
Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 
; National Bank 
Ragan, P. O. Box 
Umbach, P. O. Box 
M. Ousley, P 


J. H. Kelly, Jordan Div., Monti- 
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U. & RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Reps Wm. P. Vaughan. 
Box 7892, Greenville. 8S. C Oo. B. Land, Box 4, 


Marietta. Ga. Stocks at 
Chal riotte N 


Textile 
Charlotte 


Mill Supply Co 
Supply Co., Charlotte 


N.C Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.: Pulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atianta. Ga Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 


mingham, Ala 

VEEDER-ROOT,. INC. 
Reps W. A. Kennedy Co 
lotte. N. C Carolina 
Charlotte. N. C 
vic TOR RING TRAVELER CoO., Providence, R 
l. Otiices and War 615 Thi ad Nat ional 

Gastonia N. C A. B. Cat Mer 
520 Angier Ave N_E Atlanta. Ga B 


Hartford, Conn Sou 
Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
Specialty Co 122 Brevard 


Barnes. 


Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, N. C 
H. Wick Rose, Mer 

VOGEL CO., JOSEPH A.. 
Ot fice St Loui Mo 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. W! 
Sou. Office Whitin Bide 


Wilmington, Del. Sou 


iitinsville, 
N. ¢ 


Mass 
Charlotte. Ww 


H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. Mer 1317 Healey 
Bidg Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps M. P. Thomas, 
Chariotte Office; I. D. Wingo and C. M. Powell 


Atianta Office 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 
vule, Mas Sou Rep Phe Durham 
Fift St Charlotte N 

KWIRE.- SPENCER STEEL CO., 41 E. 42nd 


St.. New York City. Sou ae James A. Greer, 50 
Rutherford St.. Gree ville Cc 


Whitins- 


2029 East 


C lothing Plant Reopens 


Canton, Ga. The Etowah Manu- 
facturing Company, of Canton, man- 
ufacturers of Etowah Chief trousers 
for men and boys resumed operations 
aiter a two weeks shut-down for the 
holidays. During this time extensive 
repairs have been made, and addi- 
tional machinery installed. 

Reviewing the depression year of 
1931, the Etowah management re- 
ports an increase in sales and pro- 
duction of around 15 per cent and in 
anticipation of a banner year in 1932 
the interior of the three story brick 
building has been painted and re- 
novated throughout, and new ma- 
chinery installed to take care of an 
additional increase of 25 per cent in 
production. 


Says Textiles Improved in 
1931 


Richmond, Va. The tavorable 
condition of the textile industry as 
compared with a year ago supplied 
an optimistic note to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond’s monthly 
review of credit, business and agri- 
cultural conditions in the fifth reserve 
district. 


The area covered by the report 
embraces the District of Columbia, 
the Carolinas, Virginia, Maryland 
and West Virginia. 

‘The textile industry compares 


favorably with the schedule of opera- 
tions a year ago, being one of the 
few industries which made some 
gains in 1931,” the review said. 

It continued: 

“Textile mills in the fifth district 
continued operations in November 
on about the same schedule as in 
October, but there was an increase in 
cotton consumption in comparison 
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with the month of November, 1930. 
In November, 1931, mills in North 
Carolina used 110,604 bales of cot- 
ton, South Carolina mills used 92,- 
441 bales, and Virginia mills used 9,- 
839 bales, a district total of 212,884 
bales, compared with 221,330 bales 
consumed in the district in the longer 
month of October, 1931, and 191,245 
bales used in November, 1930. 

‘The district decrease of 3.82 per 
cent in cotton used in November in 
comparison with October was less 
than the national decrease of 7.18 per 
cent, and the increase last month in 
the district over consumption in No- 
vember, 1930, amounting to 11.3 per 
cent was larger than the national in- 
crease of 3.26 per cent. 

“Consumption of cotton in the 
Richmond reserve district in Novem- 
ber this year totaled 49.64 per cent 
of national consumption, compared 
with 47.90 per cent in October, 1931, 
and 46.05 per cent in November, 
1930,” 


Florida-Cuba 


Excursions 


Southern Railway System 
Announces 


Very Low Round Trip Excursion 
Fares to Florida and Cuba, 
Season 1931 


Round Trip Fares From 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Jacksonville, Fla. $20.50 
Orlando, Fla. 28.40 
St. Augustine, Fla. 22.50 
Daytona, Fla. 26.45 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 36.65 
Tampa, Fla. .. 31.90 
St. Petersburg, Fla... . 33.20 
Miami, Fla. .. 40.25 
Lakeland, Fla. . B1.15 
Fort Myers, Fla. 36.30 


Havana, Cuba 


71.00 


Round Trip Fares to Many Other 
Points in Florida 


Tickets on Sale October ist to 
December 31, 1931. Limit 14 days. 


Excellent Service 
Convenient Schedules 
Call on Ticket Agents for further 
information and Pullman reserva- 
tions, or address 
R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 


Southern Railway Passenger 
Station 


Telephone 2-3351 Charlotte, N. C. 


| 
| 
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Mill Village Activities 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs—‘‘Aunt Becky.’’ 


Congratulations to My Dear Friend, 
“Becky Ann” 


To express congratulations I fear I’m rather late, 
But in my busy life ‘tis hard to keep up to date. 
My wishes are none the less sincere and true, 

For they carry with them my best love to you. 


May you and your Pal so strong and so true, 

Find joy and strength in all that you do; 

May your lives grow brighter and sweeter each day, 
As you journey together that bright upward way; 


May you grow in grace—body, soul and mind, 
Till all things most desired you will find; 

May all the dreams of your youth you realize, 
And each day hold for you a glad surprise. 


As together you approach the set of sun, 

May you know love, service and fun, 

May you know work and may you know play, 
May you know joy and contentment each day. 


C. 3S. D. 


Wonder What It Costs? 
Go Over THESE FIGURES AND Try TO COMPREHEND THE 
MAGNITUDE OF SUCH A BUSINESS 


In looking over data from different textile manufactur- 
ing plants, I am dumfounded over the magnitude of some 
of them. I don’t believe that even the people who work 
in some of these big plants have any idea how immense 
they are. They work in their own little niche, live in 
cute little bungalows or nice roomy cottages, pay 25 cents 
rent per room each week—often get water and lights 
free, wood and fuel at cost—draw their pay and never 
worry over how all this is made possible. 

West Pornt MANUFACTURING Co. 

Study these figures, then think for a moment what it 
means to keep things going. 

LANETT Mix, Lanett, Ala., has 835,332 spindles, 2,- 
516 looms, employ 1,700 people, weekly pay roll $23,000, 
bales of cotton used annually, 42,000. 

LANETT BLEACHERY AND DyE Works employ 200 
people, weekly payroll $3,500. They dye, nap and finish 
cotton piece goods. 

There is a kindergarten with four teachers and 125 
pupils. A school with 41 teachers, enrollment 1,577. 
Vocational education, home economics, music, china 
painting, water and oil painting, and part time classes 
are taught. 

CoMMUNITY INTERESTS 

Public Library, Day Nursery, Athletic Hall, 25-piece 
Band, Swimming Pool, Picture Show, six Churches, Fra- 
ternity Hall, six Boy Scout Troops, School and Welfare 
Nurse. 

SHawmut Mut has 30,192 spindles, 322 looms, em- 
ploys 770, weekly pay roll $10,000, cotton used annually, 
23,000. 

It has kindergarten with two teachers, school with 17 


teachers and all the community attractions, same as at 
Lanett, with Cafeteria and Hotel. 


LANGDALE Mit has 27,200 spindles, 571 looms, em- 
ploys 700, weekly pay roll $9,200, cotton used annually, 
18,000 bales. 

Kindergarten with two teachers, school with 18 teach- 
ers, everything same as Lanett, and a Teachers Home and 
an Emergency Hospital. 

FatRFAx Mit has 32,000 spindles, 887 looms, employs 
1,000, weekly pay roll $14,000, bales of cotton used an- 
nually, 15,000. 

Kindergarten with two teachers, school with 20 teach- 
ers and all the community attractions mentioned at La- 
nett. 

RIVERDALE Mitt has 12,000 spindles, 284 looms, em- 
ploys 250, weekly pay roll $3,300, cotton used annually, 
7,500 bales. 

Kindergarten with two teachers, school with 10 teach- 
ers, and all the community interests mentioned at La- 
nett. 

GRAND TOTAL 

Spindles, 184,924; looms, 4,580; employees, 4,420; 
pay roll, weekly, $59,500; cotton used yearly, 105,500 
bales. Teachers employed, 118; pupils in school, 4,307. 
And don’t forget—they are taught not only the “three 
Rs,” but fine arts as well. 

And this is a SOUTHERN 
Company. Remember that, too. 

These mills are all in Alabama, but belong to the West 
Point (Ga.) Manufacturing Company, with offices in 
West Point, just across the State line from Alabama. 

Mr. George H. Lanier, president, is one of the noblest 
men God ever created, and has the love and confidence 
of all the thousands who are in his employ. 

There are no nicer mill villages anywhere and no bet- 
ter educational advantages for both young and old. 

The “Chattahoochee Valley Times,” a lively paper 
published in West Point in the interest of this chain of 
mills along the Chattahoochee River, keeps everybody in 
close touch and keeps up a friendly rivalry that is con- 
structive and healthy. 

But, believe me—l’d go crazy with all that big mill 
business to look after! My one little home spot, ex- 
penses and taxes, nearly makes me “haywire” some- 
times. 


Balfour, N. C_—More Gold Watches 


More WatTcHes GIrvEN To Emptoyers By Capt. 
ELLISON A. SmytTH—A WONDERFUL ANNUAL BaAn- 
QUET, AND SINGING By CHURCH CHorrs. 


Cotton Manufacturing 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We hope that you and yours had a Merry Christmas, 
and that you may have a Happy and Prosperous New 
Year. 

Balfour Mills stopped two days for Christmas. Both 
churches had Christmas trees. Our Superintendent and 
overseers received presents from the employees, and we 
had a really nice time. 

The annual banquet given by Balfour Mills was held 
December 19th at the Community House, with around 
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100 present. Capt. Ellison A. Smyth presided, and after 
a splendid three-course dinner, presented gold watches to 
the following as five-year service awards: 

Misses Bobbie Ross, Estelle Fore, Reba Vaughn, Motl- 
lie McKillop, Mrs. Sarah Pruitt; Messrs. Herbert Lype, 
Dallas King, D. C. King, Walter Davis, Tom Capps, Joe 
Capps, J. L. Hammitt, W. A. Massey, Fred Peeler, W. J. 
Gailliard, P. C. Adams, J. M. Parker, C. L. Baker and 
Enoch Dempsey—19 in all. 

This makes a total of 56 gold watches that Capt. 
Smyth has given to the employees here in the past three 
years as service awards. 

Good singing was rendered by the Baptist and Meth- 
odist church choirs. The principal speaker for the even- 
ing was Rev. Mr. Duncan, pastor of the Methodist 
church, who made a splendid talk. 

The program concluded with the singing of “Silent 
Night,” and the meeting adjourned. HAM. 


Kings Mountain, N. C. 


News From MILt VILLAGES 


(J. C. White, in Gastonia Daily Gazette.) 

Mr. W. H. Wise, formerly with the Dilling Mills here, 
but who is now connected with a mill in Rock Hill, S. C., 
spent the Christmas holidays with his family. 

Mrs. J. C. Aughtry spent the holidays in Charlotte 
with her mother, Mrs. M. A. Polk. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. D. White and family returned to 
their home here after spending the holidays with Mr. 
White’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. G. D. White, near Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Foster spent the holidays at 
their home in Cramerton. 

Mr. I. H. Mahoney spent the holidays with his mother 
in Anderson, S. C. 

Mr. E. C. Heatherly is visiting relatives in Spartan- 
burg. 

Mrs. Eva Matherson spent the holidays with her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Elberta Blanton, in Charlotte. 

Mr. J. H. Hill spent Christmas with his parents in 
Gastonia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grady spent the holidays in Greenville 
with Mrs. Grady’s mother, Mrs. Taylor. 

The people of the Cora Mills are in high spirits over 
the news that the mill will run full time for 15 or 16 
weeks. They are anxiously waiting this to happen. 

After taking a full week’s vacation for Christmas the 
Dilling Mills resumed operation Monday morning. The 
cotton part of this mill has been standing for nearly two 
years. The people of the community are hoping for a 
brighter new year. 

The Pauline Mill will begin operations Thursday 
morning of this week. The people of the community 
seem to have had a very nice Christmas, many of them 
spending the holidays away with friends and relatives. 
They are looking forward to the New Year, and full time 
operation of the mill. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
A Sounp 
A familiar sound in Gastonia Thursday at midnight 
was the clang of the old bell on the Clara Cotton Mill 
that has sounded the death knell of old years and the 
ringing in of new ones for twenty-five years. 
The Clara Mill was the first of the group of three 
mills, including the Dunn and Armstrong, to be built and 
was completed in 1907. At that time power for opera- 
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tion was secured from Spencer Mountain and there was 
no steam whistle with which to awaken the help and an- 
nounce the hours for work. The bell in use at that time 
and still doing service is one of the very few remaining 
on cotton mills in Gaston county. 

It was the first in Gastonia to give welcome to 1932 
Friday morning and the old familiar ring brought mem- 
ories of years of prosperity and years of depression to 
mind and the old bell seemed to inspire new hope and 
new courage for the days ahead.—Gastonia Gazette. 


ons 


A Romance 


(The following poem was written 15 years ago for Mill 
News Home Department, edited by “Aunt Becky.” Who 
knows the author?) 


(Character and Love) 
A little girl named Sallie 
Worked in a weaver’s alley, 
And her virtue was as pure as flowers of May: 
And when I'd pass her alley, 
I’d always look at Sallie, 
And loved her, too, I certainly must say. 


(Beauty and Duty) 
Old Cleopatra’s features, 
And other pretty creatures 
Whose great beauty are famed the world around 
Had nothing on Miss Sallie, 
(A weaver in an alley), 
Who at duty would at the loom be found. 


(Scheming and Fear) 
Electrified, I’d study 
Her features bright and ruddy, 
And her sweet ways, that stole into my heart; 
Yet, bashfully, I waited, 
As though I feared she hated 
And spurned the gaze I’d shown her from the start. 


(Question and Resolve ) 
How shall | bear my burden, 
Till I have crossed the Jordan 
Unless I know her will, and act my part? 
Ah! I'll just go to Sallie, 
Right in the weaver’s alley, 
And there I'll show her what is in my heart. 


(The Act and Effect) 
Approaching her I trembled, 
Had all my words assembled, 
To tell her all my heart, and love implore; 
For love and true devotion, 
True love, not merely notion, 
She heard my call with blushes I adore. 


(Judge and Jury) 
And then she kindly stated, 
(To me the one belated) 
She wanted time to think the matter o'er: 
Her mind in nature traveled, 
While slowly she unraveled 
The greatest crime she ever heard before. 


(The Sentence) 
Her answer came one morning, 
While sunny rays adorning 
The flow’rs that bloomed and waved on every hill; 
Her eyes with love imprinted, 
Shown clearly was not stinted, 
As I consumed the words from her, “I will.” 

By “Original.” 
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FOR SALE—POMONA WATER LUBRI- 


CATED DEEP WELL 
PUMPS Geo. A. Westbrook, Distribu- 
tor, 404 Independence Building, Char 
lotte, N. © Phone 7379 


WANTED—Position. Experienced dobby 
designer, assistant superintendent and 
overseer of weaving, winding and cloth 
room, Capable fixer on box, dobby and 
Jacquard looms. Age 36, married. Good 
references B. C., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


TURBINE 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANTEL—Position as overseer cloth 


room, or second hand Experienced on 
both eotton goods and rayon lZ years 
experience. Married. Can give best ref- 
erences A. M. Me., care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most com- 
fortable. Most reliable. Costs less. 
Inquire of Ticket Agents regarding 
greatly reduced fares for short 
trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


For Sale 


We have recently purchased Dye 
House Machinery consisting of One 
Six Warp Cocker Continuous System 
Warp Indigo Dyeing Equipment, and 
Two Morton Beam Dyeing Machines 
complete. Condition of all of this Ma- 
chinery guaranteed equal to new, and 
can be purchased and installed by us 
at a low price. 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


word, each insertion. 


per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular ““‘Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


118 West Fourth St. 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 


January 7, 1932 


World Consumption of U.S. 
Cottons Shows Rise 


World consumption of American 
cotton during November totaled 
996,000 bales, compared with 1,017,- 
000 in October, and 929,000 in No- 
vember last year, according to the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service. 
Total consumption in the four 
months ending November 30, consti- 
tuting the first third of the season. 
was 3,913,000 bales, against 3,555.- 
0000 in the same period last season. 
Consumption in the four months end- 
ing November 30 was 358,000 bales. 
or about 10 per cent above that in 
the same period last season. 

The Orient has registered by far 
the greatest increase over last season. 
using approximately 191,000 bales in 
November, compared with 109,000 
in the same month last year, says the 
exchange service. Great’ Britain 
shows the next largest relative in- 
crease, with a consumption of 107.- 
000 bales against 94,000 last year. 


Contract For First Cotton 
Mill Found 


Raleigh, N. C——North Carolina’s 
distinction of having the first cotton 
mill established south of the Poto- 
mac river, is forcibly presented by 
an authentic manuscript contract and 
two handwrought iron spindles just 
obtained, and now on exhibit, by the 
North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion from Judge Michael Schneck, 
Hendersonville, of the 18th judicial 
district, and son of the late David 
Schneck, historian and judge. 

The cotton mill, which historians 
consider the first south of the Po- 
tomac, was built by Michael Schneck 
in 1813 on a small creek one and one 
half miles east of the village of Lin- 
colnton. The original contract, se- 
cured by the historical commission, 
is dated April 27, 1816. Michael 
Beam agrees to build a spinning ma- 
chine within one year for Absalom 
Warlick and Michael Schneck and 
to set it up “on a branch on Ab War- 
lick’s land below where the old ma- 
chine stood.” The old document, 
somewhat mutilated, will be restored 
scientifically by the historical com- 
mission and preserved for exhibition 
and for use by students of history 
who are turning more and more to 
the study of textile manufacturing, in 
which North Carolina made notable 
progress before the civil war and dur- 
ing the past generation has attracted 
national attention. The old spindles, 
though somewhat rusty, are in a good 
state of preservation 
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Business Paper Advertising 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


ficient Manufacturer 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 


HEN you see a manufacturer’s advertising in the pages 

of your business paper, you may know that THAT 
manufacturer is not only efficient in production, but that he also 
knows how to DISTRIBUTE effectively and economically. 


And that is important to you as a purchaser of manufactured 
articles. For the cost of distribution enters into the cost of 
everything you buy. Efficiently distributed goods cost less, 
quality for quality, than goods distributed through haphazard 
methods. 

Manufacturers who advertise in business papers use the short- 
est, most direct, most economical way to reach you with a selling 
message. They are buying concentrated circulation WITHOUT 
WASTE. They are applying advertising dollars wisely where 
those dollars will reduce other selling costs. 


Through their selection of efficient means to advertise, they 
are giving proof that the products they offer to you bear the 
minimum cost of distribution—that those products, quality for 
quality, are lower in cost than products distributed either labor- 
iously WITHOUT advertising or carelessly with WASTEFUL 
advertising. 


Tuts SyMBoL identifies an ABP paper... 
Jt stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightforward business methods, 
and editorial standards that insure reader 
interest. . . These are the factors that 
make a valuable advertising medium. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of 


NEW YORK CITY 


> o~ 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN January 7, 1932 


| The Test of Time 


Only a textile alkali of proved merit can | 


stand the test of years of constant use. 


DRONSFIELD'S PATENT. 


ATLAS BRAND 
EMERY FILLETING 
“The Now Floxibte” ‘Damping 

Stocks in The Standard 


Boston. Mass. Card-Grinding 
and the South Medium 


W yandotte is today, as it has been for many 
years, the choice of leading mills every- 


where. 


GUARANTEED QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er. like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS Order from vour Supply 
Man or write for detailed 


information. 


Stocked by the 
Principal Supply 
Houses 


Quali yan d Service 


lextile Alkalies 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U.S. A.: 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
250 Devonshire St.. Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Seydel- Woolley 


Company PRINTING 


ATLANTA 


Textile 


MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


All Kinds of 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


We also Manufacture WASHBURN 


coguaanee © Dobby Loom Cords 

PRINTING 
and 

Company 


ew 


Rice Dobby Chain Company P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, NC. | 
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